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Airports Steal the Show 





ATC Radar Operators know who and where 
you are with the wileox 


714 ATC TRANSPONDER 





Identifying and classifying your aircraft quickly becomes in- 
creasingly important with the advent of the jet age. 


The Wilcox 714 ATC Transponder does this and, in addition, 
extends the range at which your plane will show up on the con- 
troller’s radar scope. It reinforces primary radar replies to ASR 
ground interrogators, enabling them to track your aircraft at all 
times, even through heavy precipitation and “ground clutter’. It 
eliminates the need for identifying flight maneuvers. Pilots are re- 
lieved of anxiety about identification. Time saved with the Wilcox 
714 ATC Transponder aboard reduces fuel consumption and in- 
creases the useful range of your aircraft. 


Save time, trouble and money with the installation of a Wilcox 
714 ATC Transponder aboard your commercial or business aircraft. 
Contact Wilcox today and solve your traffic control problems. 


Choose the Transponder Ordered by these Leading Airlines . . . 


BONANZA AIR LINES DELTA AIR LINES 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


For detailed information and technical data, write, wire or phone... 


¢ 
wi | cox Electric Company, Inc. 


Fourteenth & Chestnut 


These wilcox Features Assure You Better 
Performance . . . Easier Maintenance 


@ Modular construction for easy access to é 
circuitry and components. 


@ Thermostatically controlled blower provides 
either primary or standby cooling. 


® Sidelobe suppression circuitry is incorporate? 
to conform to all presently proposed systems. 


® Random noise spikes, even though correct) 
spaced, cannot “capture” the Transponcer. 


@ Receiver frequency is crystal con‘rolled ft 
operational stability. 


® Cavity tuned transmitter increases frequent) 
accuracy. 


@ Designed and constructed in accor:ance wi" 
ARINC Characteristic 532 B. 


Kansas City 27, Mo., U. S. A. 
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system need tuel 
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Here — from Goodyear — are ingenious new rubberized containers that 
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— OR COMES BY AIR? 


Delivered by air, Rolli-Tankers 
can be attached to waiting trucks 
—and rolling—in matter of min- 
utes. Fully loaded tankers survive 
free falls of 15 feet. 


— OR FLOATS WITH YOU? 


Filled with fuel, Rolli-Tankers 
have natural buoyancy — ride 
through water, roll right up the 
beach! Eliminates long-line hoses 
and pumping. 


NEED FUEL THAT ROLLS WITH YOU? 


These big Rolli-Tankers hold 500 
gallons each, can be towed in 
long “fuel trains” over roughest 
terrain. Tire-like containers roll 
so easily a man can pull one. 
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POSSESSES SESE EEE EEE EEEEEEE SHEESH EEEHEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEE SESH EEEEEEEEEEESEEEEHESEEEEEEEEEESE 


HOW ABOUT A PORTABLE FUEL FARM? LOOK! FLOATING FUEL STATION WANT TO SAVE FUEL SPACE? 
Called “Pillow Tanks,” these “Pillow Tanks” in the water serve Goodyear has pioneered the 
S to a tough, rubberized fabric con- as “fuel islands” —eliminate development of spacesaving fuel 


cells and tanks for aircraft, boats, 
vehicles, missiles. This experi- 
ence can best answer your fuel 
storage problem. 


stringing of long-line hoses or 
pumping from remote point. 
Tanks available in sizes up to 
50,000 gallons. 


tainers can be set up, filled and 

ides pumping in 45 minutes. Great 
provides where temporary or emergency 
storage of bulk liquids is needed. 


POSSESSES HEHEHE EEE EEE OEES 
POSSESSES E EEE 


yrporatet 
tems. 


correct) 
a. FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION on these and other new developments in fuel storage and trans- 
olled fo port, write Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, California. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS BY “a = 
Ca 
= 


frequent) 
requ ‘a 
ance will J,» 
Rolli-Tanker—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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LIFE 
JACKETS 


anotner 


/ 


product of Ajr 


Cruisers research 


Would you bet YOUR life on it? 


Every Air Cruisers engineer has been asked 
this question many times. Simply because the 
lives of others often do depend on his work. 

Take the life jacket pictured here as an 
example. It keeps the disaster victim, even an 
unconscious victim, in proper breathing posi- 
tion at all times. 

This ‘heads up”’ life jacket is a result of 
Air Cruisers’ continuous research in survival 


ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVES 


THE 


problems. In recent years, almost every sig- 
nificant development in lightweight survival 
products has come from Air Cruisers. 

Our careful design and production policies 
have achieved leadership in other inflatable 
rubberized fabric products including life rafts, 
escape slides, helicopter floats and gas 
breather bags. Air Cruisers survival equip- 
ment is standard on the world’s airlines.- 


AIRSUPPLY AND AERO ENGINEERING, OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES 


CORPORATION 


AIR CRUISERS DIVISION 


BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 


BAGS 


LIFE JACKETS @ LIFE RAFTS @ HELICOPTER FLOATS @ ESCAPE SLIDES @ GAS BREATHER BAGS @ DECELERATIO? 
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6 out of 7 
det travelers to Europe 


choose Pan Am 
Jet Clippers 


62 hours from New York to Europe 
—that’s Jet Clipper Magic! 


The dramatic impact Jet Clippers* have 
made on transatlantic travel is due in part 
to the fact that these are the world’s fastest 
airliners. Couple this with their amazing 
comfort and quiet and you have the swift 
magic that leads 6 out of 7 transatlantic Jet 
travelers to choose Pan Am. 


This is an unequalled story of success... 
never in the history of aviation has an air- 
liner met with such immediate approval... 
nor with such good reasons. 


What are the reasons? Speed, conven- 
ience and economy. Pan Am Jet Clippers 
are fastest to London, and the only Jets to 
Paris and Rome. Convenient daytime, and 
nighttime flights leave daily. And only on 
Pan Am do you get economy class Jet serv- 
ice. There’s no extra fare for extra speed! No 
wonder Pan Am is the Jet leader to Europe. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRL‘NE 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 
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FIRST LOW-COST SPACE AGE AIRCRAFT 
DEMONSTRATES NORAIR SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT CAPABILITY 


The twin-jet T-38 —America’s first supersonic 
trainer—aptly demonstrates Norair’s capability 
in systems management. Now in production 
under USAF contract, the T-38 Talon is the 
first member of a Northrop-conceived family 
of lightweight, low-cost space age aircraft. 


Soon to follow: a supersonic counterair fighter, 
the N-156F — first weapon system designed in 
America for the specific tactical and economic 
requirements of those free allied nations most 
vulnerable to enemy attack. 


Other important systems management achieve- 
ments include the USAF Snark SM-62A and 
the F-89 Scorpion. Norair management of the 
Snark program produced the free world’s 


first operational intercontinental guided mis- 
sile — delivered on time and at minimum cost. 


In producing America’s first nuclear-armed 
interceptor, Norair’s weapon system manage- 
ment of the F-89 was marked by on-time deliv- 
ery of more than 1,000 units throughout the 
program’s life, and by a significant dollar 
underrun. A full ten years after its first flight, 
the Scorpion is still the USAF’s most heav- 
ily armed interceptor — and a uniquely stable 
platform for air-launch of atomic rockets. 


Norair’s cost-proved record of effective man- 
agement, integrated facilities, and available 
resources combine to demonstrate outstanding 
capability as a prime systems contractor. 


N oO R A I R formerly Northrop Division 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


A DIVISION OF NORTHROP CORPORATION 
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——PERSONAL VIEW 


USAF Buys the Helio Courier 


One of the most promising light airplane develop- 
ments in the country was the Helio Courier initially 
developed in Norwood, Mass., by Otto Koppen and 
Lynn Bollinger. Here was a virtually unique airplane 
in the short take-off and landing category, a slow but 
immensely versatile airplane for specialized purposes. 

The Courier was a “natural” for Army Aviation, 
but the Army did a very limited and restricted job 
of evaluation, probably because it was just beginning 
to get back in the aviation field. Whatever the rea- 
sons, the Army’s report tended to discount the manu- 
facturer’s claims and word began spreading that the 
Helio Courier was not all that it was supposed to be. 

That was bad enough, but the Army distributed 
its evaluation report to attaches in foreign coun- 
tries, and made it available elsewhere too. And be- 
fore long the Helio market began tumbling. The 
word-of-mouth damage, especially by Army men who 
were remote from aviation activities and had never 
even seen the plane, crippled a private company 
that had every reason to succeed. It was not a 
pleasant chapter in Army history. 

Thanks to the Air Force, the Helio Courier is 
back in the running. After truly professional tests 
by Edwards AFB pilots, the AF discovered that the 


Helio claims were indeed accurate and justified, and . 


AF has purchased three of the new Super Couriers 
powered with 295-hp Lycoming engines. It is the 
first STOL order the AF has ever placed. 

It is not often or easy for any military organiza- 
tion to admit mistakes, or to admit injustices. Prob- 
ably the Army won't do so in this instance, but what 
it should do is to study the USAF results and take 
a new look at the Helio product. So interested is 

Army in STOL types that some of its people 
cre in Germany looking over types there. The 
ssians have long been producing good STOL 

»s—and using them. Army Aviation needs only 

look in our own country to find a valuable and 

‘ul airplane ideally designed for Army needs. 

hope it has the honesty and fairness to take a 
(and professional) look. 


‘ill Balking 


he Administration hasn’t retreated one inch in 
efforts to phase out its program of federal match- 
funds for airports. And it hasn’t backed down 
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one whit in its opposition to providing funds for 
terminals and hangars. 

This became obvious when Senator Mike Mon- 
roney pushed forward with hearings on his bill S.1 
to provide $575 million in matching funds over the 
next five-year period. 

There is no doubt whatever that the Senate will 
vote overwhelmingly in favor of its own bill, and 
there seems no doubt that the House will follow in 
like manner. But judging from the Administration 
position as expounded by FAA Administrator Elwood 
Quesada, the Congressional action may again be 
in for Presidential disapproval. This time, however, 
there will be time for overriding the veto. 

Why the Administration is so dead-set in wanting 
to move the federal government out of airport aid 
remains a mystery. Airports are an integral part 
of a national transportation system and a federal aid 
policy for transportation has existed since the be- 
ginning of the country. We fail to see why terminals 
and hangars should not be included in an aid pro- 
gram since they are not only an integral part of an 
airport plant but are a capital investment increasing 
the wealth and earning capacity of the entire enter- 
prise. The five-year sum asked in S.1 is a relatively 
minor item in the over-all federal expenditures. The 
Monroney bill should sail through to completion 
with or without White House blessing. 


Good Film 


One of the most effective sales promotion tools 
is a good film. The National Taxi Conference, 
whose members are listed in The Official Airline 
Guide, has produced for distribution through its mem- 
bers and the NATC Washington headquarters a very 
fine 13-minute film in color entitled “Air Taxi 
U.S.A.” We hope it gets wide showing on TV and 
before civic and other groups. Among other things 
it dramatizes the close link between the scheduled 
airlines and the air taxi operators. Like the film 
“Flying Businessman” produced several years ago 
by the National Association of State Aviation 
Officials, the air taxi production is a worthy and 
effective effort. 
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Delta adds DETROIT - DAYTON - CINCINNATI 
to cities served by deluxe DC-7 


Kel frie fp 


with complimentary (Champagne and choice of entrée 





Delta’s DC-7 Royal Service Flights 
mean unexcelled luxury aloft...serving 


Royal Luxuries include a choice of Steak broiled NEW YORK W ASHINGTON 
to order, Rock Cornish Hen or even Sea Food on 
appropriate days . . . Three Stewardesses for custom 


care in the air .. . Choice of Beverages a ATLANTA HOUSTON 


Fast Baggage Handling . .. Music by Muzak * 
on boarding . . . a Special Airport Passenger Agent CHICAGO MIAMI 
. .. Reserved Seats on originating flights . . . even Jr. 
Captain & Stewardess Wings for the Youngsters. Yet 
there is no extra fare for a Delta Royal Service Flight! NEW ORLEANS DALLAS 
*being progressively installed 


BALTIMORE MEMPHIS 


and now... 


DETROIT DAYTON 
Scheduled Airlines < enlctatl CINCINNATI 
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MILITARY 
AIRTRENDS 


An American Aviation/Aviation Daily Staff Report 





First powered flight of the X-15 
research aircraft is now scheduled for 
April—if all goes well. Captive flights 
and glide flight tests could start about 
Feb. 18 if the dry lake at Edwards AFB 
stays dry. 


Air Force is focusing current 
efforts on the F-108, Mach 8 interceptor. 
Current scheduling indicates that the 
plane will be ready for production be- 
fore the Convair F-106 production run is 
completed. 


Military Services are concen- 
trating on the development of manufac- 
turing processes which will provide an 
availability of new materials which will 
be needed for the B-70, F-108 and latter 
day aircraft and missiles. AF produci- 
bility program is being expanded to meet 
anticipated demands for beryllium, cera- 
mics, and a long list of new electronic 
equipment. 


List of Government furnished 


equipment for new aircraft and missiles ~ 


may be extended as a result of current 
shifts of thinking on weapon system man- 
agement. New thesis is that long lead- 
time subsystems such as fire control, 
guidance, navigation and propulsion 
equipment should be the subject of sepa- 
rate weapon system management con- 
tracts and the airframe or missile frame 
ultimately developed around standard- 
ized components which are fully de- 
veloped when the need arises. 


New budget form for the De- 
fense Department which divides the pro- 
grams by categories into personnel, pro- 
curement and production, operations and 
maintenance, research development, test 
and evaluation and military construction 
may ultimately establish a uniform bud- 
get for the Defense Department by func- 
tion rather than service. Present plans go 
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no further than a study of the possibility 
of a single budget for research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation. 


Army is assigned money in the 
fiscal 1960 budget for the further develop- 
ment of the aerial jeep and for short take- 
off and landing aircraft while Navy will 
spend its aircraft research funds for new 
ee and fleet air defense air- 
cratt. 


Current Air Force plans call 
for 14 wings of heavy bombers for the 
Strategic Air Command by the end of 
fiscal 1960. One of SAC’s medium-range 
B-47 bomber wings will be phased out, 
however. 


Air Force procurement funds 
will be provided in fiscal 1960 for de- 
velopment, test and evaluation of an im- 
proved early warning and control air- 
craft. Competition among the designers 
for the development contract hasn't been 
decided yet. 


Air Force fiscal 1960 program 
presently calls for obligating $742,200,- 
000 for ground communications and elec- 
tronics equipment, including ground in- 
stalled aids to air navigation at air bases, 
observation, data processing and display 
equipment required for weather system. 
Other items are communications elec- 
tronics intelligence, communications se- 
curity and electronic countermeasures 
equipment. 


Air Force is evaluating pro- 
posals from teams made up of McDon- 
nell Aircraft, Texas Instruments, RCA- 
Camden; North American-Columbus, 
North American-Autonetics; and Repub- 
lic Aviation, Kearfott and Lockheed; for 
a new integrated navigation system. 





MANUFACTURING / DESIGN 
AIRTRENDS 


An American Aviation/Aviation Daily Staff Report 





Aircraft windshields and can- 
opies capable of operating continuously 
at temperatures of 900 degrees are being 
developed by Corning Glass Works us- 
ing glass sheet of optical quality. Glass 
is to be used in aircraft with stainless steel 
and similar skin materials. Work is being 
done under AF contract and will be com- 
pleted by June 1961. 


Lear equipment including the 
L-102 autopilot, LIFE flight reference sys- 
tem and LearCal's radio communications, 
navigation and direction finding equip- 
ment will be used on McDonnell’s Model 
119 entry in the utility cargo off-the-shelf 
aircraft in place of competitive equipment 
originally programmed. 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
is looking into the aircraft market for semi- 
conductors. It is interested in sales for 
military aircraft as a starting point. 


Chance Vought will increase 
its production of the F8U-2N all-weather 
aircraft for the Navy. Production run to 
some extent will make up temporarily for 
the loss of the contract for the F8U-3. 


Fairchild’s Engine Division at 
Deer Park, LI. is for sale. Company hopes 
to find a buyer for the division as a going 
concern rather than an idle facility. Aim 
is to keep employment for the time being 
at a level of 600 with current work and 
subcontracts which may be obtained. 


New Support Equipment In- 
stitute for aircraft and missiles, under the 
leadership of I. C. Peterson, former Air- 
craft Industries Association technical serv- 
ice director, will hold an organization 
meeting at the Statler Hotel in Washinc- 
ton on March 12. The group will deal with 
virtually all support equipment except 
electronic equipment and instruments 


where needs are being adequately served 
by other organizations. 


Boeing will open a New York 
office now that deliveries of the 707 are 
becoming an increasing reality. It is the 
last of the big airframe manufacturers to 
feel the necessity for a New York office, 
since until recently its business was al- 
most entirely military. 


Cast landing gear doors for the 
supersonic aircraft of the future are now 
feasible. One casting will replace 55 
aluminum stampings and 1,640 fasteners. 
Savings are estimated at $530 per door 
in aircraft of the size of the B-58 and the 
B-70. Flight test program is now under 


way. 


Ryan Vertiplane VTOL has 
completed its first conventional flight; 
Lycoming T53-powered research vehicle 
will undertake transitions to slow speed 
and hovering soon. 


Supreme Court has denied ap- 
peal of N.Y. lawyer Lee Kriendler for re- 
versal of lower court decision in suits 
against Beech involving a number of 
Bonanza accidents attributed to pilot 
error. 


Sikorsky Aircraft is making its 
bid for a role in future non-helicopter 
VTOL markets. First step: naming of P. L. 
Michel to post of chief of advanced re- 
search to concentrate in these areas. 


General Electric’s VTOL power- 
plant development may offer a break in 
vertical-riser design. The idea is a turbo- 
jet with diverting valves to send the ex- 
haust into a ducted fan for vertical lift. 
GE says a transport built on this principle 
could have a 4,000-lb. payload and 600- 
n.mi. range with 320-knot speed. 
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Propulsion 


P a} = 


An astounding proposal: in 1784, just a year after the invention 
of the balloon, the Frenchman J. B. M. Meusnier conceived 
of an airship embodying the essentials of the modern dirigible. 
Beneath the gas bag hung a gondola control centre. There 
was a rudimentary rudder and three manually-operated 
propellers. A proper power plant was lacking, however, and 
perhaps that is why the dirigible remained a dream for another 
century. Aero designers of today are more fortunate. They 


ROJOL 


The world’s most experienced manufacturers of turbo- 


through the ages... 





Propeller-driven airship designed bv J. B. M. Meusnier , 1784 


j have the proper power plants available, and have fitted propellers 
to them, creating turbo-jet power packages. The Rotol people, 
for example, designed, developed and produced the propellers 
for the first turbo-prop aircraft and now supply over 100 
airlines and aircraft operators around the world who attest 
to Rotol reliability. Rotol turbo-props are standard equipment 
on the Vickers Viscount, Fairchild F-27, Grumman Gulfstream 
and Fairey Rotodyne. 


propellers — over 6,000,000 hours of flying time. 


Rotol Incorporated after-sales service throughout the United 
States provides immediate spare parts delivery, technical 
service on propeller operations and applications. 


For information on Rotol products and after-sales service, call J. Staples, President, Rotol Incorporated, 
409 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington 2, Virginia, Phone OTis 4-6290 
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of powered 


in Canada 


1909-1959 


From the DART in 1909 to the 
Arrow in 1959 a pattern of aero- 
nautical accomplishment has 
been dramatically recorded in 
Canada. The past half century of 
Canada’s growth and increasing 
stature has been greatly acceler- 
ated by the swift and vigorous 
momentum of the men and 
machines of the Air Age. 

Well established in the Jet Age, 
Canada’s aeronautical resources 
will continue to meet the urgent 
requirements ofa nation on wings. 


AVRO AIRCRAFT LIMITED Sk 


MEMBER: A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED & THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
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——LETTERS 


CAB’s Wealthy Apostles! 


it has been a long time since I have 
had the pleasure of commenting on 
one of your “personal views.” Actually, 
I enjoy these articles immensely. Hav- 
ing given you a compliment I now 
propose to dissect your article “How 
Big is the Air Traffic Market?” appear- 
ing in the January 26, 1959 issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION. 

The fundamental fallacy in your 
article is that you assume there is bona 
fide competition among the trunkline 
carriers, sometimes irreverently referred 
to as the “twelve apostles,” who dom- 
inate and control about 93% of the 
domestic air transportation industry. 

As any high school economics stu- 
dent will tell you, there are only two 
types of competition: (1) quality com- 
petition and (2) price competition. In- 
sofar as equipment is concerned, the 
quality of the service provided by the 
trunkline carriers is, of course, uni- 
formly excellent. As a matter of fact, 
such equipment is required by law 
(the Civil Air Regulations) to be main- 
tained in superior condition at all times. 

This leaves the question of price 
competition. In this connection, if you 
will examine the records of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board you will find that 
since the passage of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act in 1938 there has never 
been a case in which the extension of 
the routes of the “twelve apostles” has 
ever resulted in any fare savings to the 
public. 


The reasons for the total lack of 
price competition in the industry are 
numerous and complex and cannot be 
adequately covered in this letter. Suf- 
fice it to point out that the funda- 
mental reason is the fact that the 
interline agreements among the trunk- 
line carriers (duly approved by the 
Civil! Aeronautics Board) make the 
smalicr trunklines absolutely dependent 
upon the larger carriers for a sub- 
stant'.l portion of their traffic, 

Sicce there is a complete lack of 
pric. competition in the industry, the 
wear process of extending the routes 
of |e smaller trunkline carriers to 
“cor pete” with the larger carriers 
serv. no useful purpose. This is true 
for . ¢ primary reason that the smaller 
carr. rs do not tap any new (i.e., low 
pric. travel market. On the contrary, 
the isting market is simply divided 
amo ig, say, three carriers rather than 
two, o the detriment of all airlines in- 
Volv. |. A good example of this situa- 
tion s the extension of Northeast into 
the | \orida market. 

The lowly non-skeds have been the 
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only source of price competition in 
the domestic airline passenger market. 
The applications of all such companies 
to obtain a recognized place in the 
domestic airline business have always 
been denied by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by a sort of “heads I win and 
tails you lose” process. In other words, 
if a non-sked applicant has been oper- 
ating a route-type service its application 
for a certificate is denied because it is 
a law violator. If, on the other hand, it 
has not been operating a route-type 
service, then its application is denied 
because of lack of experience. 

Your article states that “out of 175 
million people in the U.S., only 12 
million flew in 1958.” I suggest that 
this, in itself, is a shocking admission 
in view of the fact that the trunkline 
carriers have received at least $189,- 
533,000 in direct Federal subsidy since 
1938 and have been the indirect bene- 
ficiaries of untold billions of dollars 
poured into the development of mili- 
tary aircraft. 

I have heard it said that the high 
fare policy of the big airlines will cause 
all of them to return to subsidy within 
the next few years. I disagree. I be- 
lieve we can all look forward with 
confidence to the day when the “twelve 
apostles” will be reduced by mergers 
to possibly five or six. At that time the 
airline penetration of the total travel 
market will be reduced from its present 
level of about 7% to no more than 
2% or 3% and the fare levels will be 
at least 20% higher than today. In a 
word, air transportation will be re- 
served to the very rich and to those 
who are traveling on an expense 
account. 

I suppose there are a few people in 
this country who prefer state socialism 
or a cartel system to our traditional 
concepts of free enterprise and price 
competition. I just happen to prefer 
the American way of doing business. 

Coates Lear 
Legal Counsel 
Washington, D.C. 


Too Many U.S. Pilots? 

Enjoyed Wayne Parrish’s articles on 
Russian aviation. 

By the way, how many Russian pi- 
lots do they need to fly their jets? 
Could it be that two Russian pilots are 
as good as three American pilots? Also 
did you get any information on their 
salaries? Seems that an American jet 
pilot's pay will be more than “Pete” 
Quesada’s, or the Secretary of Labor’s. 
And the hours are a lot nicer. Things 
are upside down when the Indians get 
more than the Chiefs. 


Your readers might be interested in 
answers to the above questions if you 
have them. 

A. F. Merewether 
Bayside, New York 


Epitor’s Note: Absolute maximum 
Aeroflot jet pilot pay in USSR is $700 
a month at current rate of exchange, 
but not many have reached this figure. 
On Tu-104A there is a captain, co- 
pilot, navigator and radio operator. 
There is also a temporary position for 
a flight engineer, whom they list as a 
mechanic, because of unresolved con- 
troversy within Aeroflot as to whether 
a fifth man is needed. Indications are 
that mechanics will be removed in due 
time. Radio operators are needed be- 
cause of lagging communications set- 
up, CW still being in use to an unde- 
termined degree. 


AMC Agrees 


I have read with great interest your 
article entitled “For the Contract Op- 
erators . It’s Diversify or Disap- 
pear” (A/A, Dec. 15, p. 27). It is 
significant that your article touches 
upon a subject which we in AMC have 
“preached” for some time and which 
was re-emphasized only a month ago 
to members of TASA (The Aircraft 
Service Association). 

We wish to thank you for the 
straightforward article which, through 
the medium of your magazine, will 
reach many of our contractors whom 
we may have missed. 

W. T. Hudnell, Major General, USAF 

Air Materiel Command, Wright- 

Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 


——When & Where—— 


MARCH 


Mar. 5-6—IAS, flight prepeinion meeting (classi- 
fied), Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Mar. 8-1I—ASME, engineering meeting on "'The 
Turbine in Action," sponsored by the Gas 
Turbine Division, General Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mar. 12—Support Equipment Institute, Organi 
zation Meeting, Washington Statler Hotel 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 23-26—IRE, National Convention, Coliseum 
and Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

Mar. 3l-Apr. 3—SAE, national aeronautic meet- 
ing, aeronautic production forum and aircraft 
engineering display, New York, N.Y. 


APRIL 


Apr. 12-15—American Association of Airport 
Executives, annual convention, Savannah, Ga. 

Apr. 12-18—Air Force Association, First World 
Congress of Flight, combined with annual 
Jet Age Conference, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Apr. 12-19—Air Line Pilots Association, Annual 
Safety Forum, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Apr. 26-30—Airport Operators Council, [2th 
Annual Meeting, Portland, Ore. 

Apr. 27-29—Aero Medica! Association, 30th An- 
nual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 
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1 —INPUT SHAFT 
Accepts varying input speeds from 3800-7000 RPM. 


2 —GOVERNOR 

Maintains +0.25% steady state speed over 200° F temp. 5 —MAIN SYSTEM RELIEF VALVE 
range, +0.5% for 400° F temp. range and 0.5 second Overload protection for hydraulic system. 
maximum full load transient recovery time. 


6 —DIFFERENTIAL GEAR SECTION 
3 —VARIABLE DISPLACEMENT PUMP/MOTOR Ring, sun and planet gears. Also includes take-off 
Either pump or motor, depending on whether gears for governors, scavenge and make-up pumps. 


it is adding to or subtracting from drive speed. 
7 —FIXED DISPLACEMENT MOTOR/PUMP 
4 —OVERSPEED GOVERNOR Drives, or is driven by, sun gear to control output speed 
Senses a predetermined excessive speed at 6000 rpm in response to fluid flow exchange 
to prevent drive overspeeding. with variable delivery unit. 


A SIGNIFICANT ADVANCEMENT— 


Differential Type Constant Speed Drive For Aircraft Alternators 


Tests now in progress on this 60 kva Vickers Differential Type 
Constant Speed Drive are proving its outstanding performance. 
(See curves) It combines Vickers dependable hydraulic pumps 
and motors with planetary gearing to provide o more efficient 
and lighter “package” than drives now available. 


The differential type constant speed drive is a direct engine-driven 
transmission that can be either engine pad mounted or universal 
shaft driven. It employs the “differential drive” principle wherein 
the planetary geor train is the principal power vehicle and the 
hydraulic components differentially add or subtract speed and 
power to maintain constant output speed. For further information, 
write for Bulletin A-5221. 


EFFICIENCY — PER CENT 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 5000 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION RPM — INPUT 
Aero Hydraulics Division 


Engineering, Sales and Service Offices: Performance of Vickers 60 kva Differential Yy e 
ADMINISTRATIVE and ENGINEERING CENTER Constant Speed Drive at three different loads. |e 


Department 1502 * Detroit 32, Michigan high efficiency requires minimum support equipment tor 
TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA + 3201 Lomita Boulevard cooling with minimum penalty for high temperature 
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Monroney Forces Airport Aid Issue 


* Takes issue with Quesada on all counts 


* Action to be Congress’ first major test 


* Veto looms a distinct possibility 


By DeWitt Ballew 
Business News Editor 


[he nation’s airports, ill-equipped 
to meet the needs of the jet age, 
abruptly have become the focal point 
of political activity as Congress swings 
into its 86th session. 

Before most legislators had unpacked 
their luggage, Sen. A. S. Mike Mon- 
roney presented the Senate with an- 
other bill (S.1) to pump aid into a 
faltering airport improvement and 
construction program. Last year the 
Oklahoma Senator offered an almost 
identical proposal only to see it die in 
Newport, Conn., where the President 
remarked that it was time for the 
Federal Government to “begin an 
orderly withdrawal from the airport 
grant program” and laid the unsigned 
bill aside. 

The Administration has presented 
its own aid proposal, but Monroney, 
who now looms as the guardian of 
civil aviation on Capitol Hill, offered 
something the aviation industry con- 
siders much more practical and es- 
sential. In Monroney the _ industry 
found hope, for he is fresh from vic- 
tory in sponsoring the legislation that 
created the new Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

His success in getting the aid bill 
slotted in the number one spot on the 
Senate calendar is a direct challenge 
to the Eisenhower hold-down-the- 
speniing policy. Airport officials hope 
the challenge will be strong enough to 
keep Congress aware of their many 
prob'-ms. 

The chances for the Administration 
appe r slim. So strong is support for 
S.1, had 43 co-sponsors when in- 
troduced, that feeling on Capitol Hill 
is tht the only possible hope the 
Presi ent’s supporters could cling to 
woul: be some kind of a compromise. 

Fe ure to reach agreement on legis- 
latior that fits in between the Ad- 
minis -ation’s own proposal and the 
Mon: ney bill would be almost a sure 
bet t- win the President’s first veto. 
Equa y sure in the mind of S.1’s 
spons r is that if the bill is vetoed 
Cong’ ess will not be slow in over- 
nding it. The President has never been 
Overr (den on any major veto. 
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“‘need .. . self evident’”’ 


MONRONEY 


“an orderly withdrawal” 


QUESADA 


The legislation proposed by the Ad- 
ministration and outlined for the Sen- 
ate Aviation Subcommittee by FAA 
Administrator Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada calls for $65 million in new 
obligational authority for fiscal 1960, 
with proportionately lower amounts in 
the next three years: $55 million in 
1961; $45 million in 1962, and $35 
million in 1963. 

The proposal would also increase 
the discretionary fund of the FAA ad- 
ministrator from 25% of the money 


available to 50% to “provide badly 
needed flexibility,” and permit funds 
unused by a state in the prescribed 
two-year period to revert to the ad- 
ministrator’s discretionary fund with- 
out being reapportioned as prescribed 
under existing law. 

The Monroney bill would hike aid 
to $100 million annually from the 
present $63 million level and would 
provide the administrator with a $75 
million discretionary fund immedi- 
ately for emergency programs to meet 
the requirements of jet operations. 
Also woven into the Senate’s S.1 is 
$5 million annually for territorial air- 
ports. Alaska would receive aid at the 
rate of 45% of this, whereas the 
President requested $10.5 million for 
g territory-to-state transitional fund 
for Alaska. In the President’s request, 
government facilities other than air- 
ports are covered. 

Another provision in S.1 would ex- 
tend the bill to cover seal-coating and 
filling of joints in smaller airports. It 
would also provide for construction of 
certain airport facilities considered 
essential by both users and operators, 
whereas the Presidential offer is de- 
scribed as “stop at the gate” provision- 
ing for it would provide nothing but 
the barest essentials. As one witness 
described it, it would keep passengers 
“safe, but not dry.” 

The total amount of government 
funds called for in the Monroney bill 
comes to $575 million over a period of 
five years. The Administration pro- 
posal is for $200 million over four 
years. 

Strongly supporting Administration 
thinking, Quesada declared that S.1 
would “cost the taxpayer a lot more 
than he ought to pay.” The airlines 
have come of age, he said, and should 
begin paying their own way. He also 
backed a statement made by the Presi- 
dent that the Federal Government 
should begin to withdraw from the 
program altogether. Quesada supported 
this view and remarked that the states 
and cities should take on more of the 
load and that needs could not be fore- 
seen beyond 1963. Monroney com- 
mented that he assumes the Adminis- 
tration plans to stop airport aid at that 
time. 
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Why the Extra Pilot for Jets? 






Paperwork and Radio, says AA 


In a far-reaching decision late last 
December, American Airlines President 
C. R. Smith added a fourth flight crew 
member in the cockpit of AA’s jet air- 
liners. In the coming months, this new 
concept of crew requirements is ex- 
pected to have telling effects on virtu- 
ally every U.S. jet operator and quite 
possibly on some foreign carriers. 

Impact of the American decision 
was virtually spontaneous. Eastern 
Air Lines, which had been in lengthy 
negotiations with its pilots, and with 
crew complement a main issue, quickly 
concluded an agreement with the Air 
Line Pilots Association that specified 
that its cockpits, too, would have three 
pilots in its four-man crews. 

It is estimated that this additional 
man in the cockpit will cost American 
$4 million a year, once all of its jets 
are in service. Boeing 707s entered 
service last month and a total of 80 
pure jets will eventually be flying 
American’s colors. 

Now American explains the reasops 
for reaching this controversial conclus- 
ion. A company official gives this ex- 
planation of AA’s position: 

“Before we had acquired operating 
experience with the Boeing 707 we 
were of the opinion that a flight crew 
of three (pilot, copilot and flight en- 
gineer) should be sufficient for the day 
to day operation of this airplane. We 
were then of the opinion that no greater 
number would be needed, should be 
required or should be provided. 

“Our actual operating experience 
with the Boeing 707 changed that opin- 
ion. After the Boeing 707 had been 
flown under simulated operating condi- 
tions for some time we came to this 
conclusion: 

“1. Recent Federal regulations have 
increased the responsibility for record- 
keeping during the course of the flight; 
there are more records to be maintained 
and they are more detailed; 

“2. Airways check points along the 
route, which were formerly passed 
over at a speed approximating 300 mph, 
would hereafter be passed over at a 
speed approximating 600 mph. The net 
effect of this would be to approximately 
double the number of check points to 
be recorded during the average hour of 
flight; 

“3. While the work involving com- 
munications and record-keeping had 
increased, the ability of the third crew 
member, the flight engineer, to aid the 
pilots in getting this work done had 
decreased, because more of the total of 





his time would need to be devoted to 
monitoring the instruments on _ the 
flight engineer’s panel; 

“4. There was a justifiable require- 
ment for a fourth crew member, with 
most of his work to consist of com- 
munications and record-keeping; 

“5. The company would have at a 
later time a surplus in the number of 
junior pilots, which it would like to 
keep employed if a logical assignment 
for them could be found; 

“6. That it would be useful for the 
fourth crew member to be able to ‘spell’ 
the pilots and flight engineer during 


the time that any one of them would 
need to be absent from the pilot’s cock- 
pit, and that the flight training of the 
junior pilots would be useful for that 
purpose; 

“7. Thereafter, the company pro- 
posed to Air Line Pilots Association 
that a fourth crew member be added, 
that he be taken from the ranks of the 
junior pilots and that he be paid com- 
pensation approximating that paid to 
the copilots on the Convair operation. 
An agreement was reached on that 
basis.” 

Previously computed estimates of 
cost of the additional pilot are based 
on an assumption of a $10,000 yearly 
salary, plus fringe benefits and travel 
expenses. Also, assuming an eight-hour 
utilization and 550 mph speeds, the 
added cost could be about 3c a mile. 





First Transport Rolls Out at McDonnell 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 20-year 
veteran of military aircraft manufactur- 


.ing, entered a new phase of growth late 


last month when it rolled out its four- 
jet utility transport at St. Louis’ Lam- 
bert Airport. 

The venture placed it right in the 
middle of competition with the Lock- 
heed JetStar for both military and civil 
orders. McDonnell sees its Model 119 
as actively in the market for business 
with the Air Force, Navy, Federal 
Aviation Agency and business aircraft 
users. 

It was specifically designed as an all- 
weather aircraft to meet specifications 
for Air Force utility/cargo use or as 
an executive plane. It will carry 10 


passengers, but could handle up to 26 
as a personnel transport. 

The plane rolled out for the press 
was without engines, but was equipped 
to take Westinghouse J34s, which will 
be added for first flight tests ear!y this 
month. Later, with minor modification, 


the Model 119 will use the Pratt & 
Whitney JT-12 engines McDonn: i! has 
selected for general installation 

The new transport has a total gross 


weight with fuel for 2,200 nz utical 
miles of 40,928 Ibs. and a cruising alti- 
tude of 45,000 ft. 

Its over-all length is 66 ft. 59 im. 
and span is 57 ft. 7.2 in. The « er-all 
height is 23 ft. 7.7 in. 
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ATOM: New Jet Takeoff Monitor 


Hamilton Standard makes its bid for 
lucrative turbine instrument market 


Latest contender in the highly com- 
petitive race to develop an acceptable 
takeoff “go/no-go” device for jet trans- 
ports is Hamilton Standard Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp. 

Called ATOM (Aircraft Take-Off 

Monitor), this new system has been 
developed with company funds, and 
has been undergoing Air Force evalua- 
tion at Wright Air Development Center 
in Boeing B-47 and North American 
B-45 multi-engine jets since late last 
year. 
‘ ATOM uses velocity, acceleration, 
and time as parameters, and combines 
them to predict whether or not the 
aircraft will attain takeoff velocity 
within the required distance. Cockpit 
instrumentation (see illustration) gives 
a continuous display of progress to 
refusal point by means of a red panel 
which creeps steadily across to the 
center mark in a window in the dial 
face. Predicted aircraft performance at 
the required takeoff point is indicated 
by a pointer in the same window. 

As long as this pointer is centered 
on, or to the right of, the center mark, 
the pilot knows the takeoff will be 
accomplished successfully. If the 
pointer is to the left of the center 
mark, chances are the takeoff will have 
to be aborted. And, if the pointer is 
covered by the red panel when the 
latter reaches the center point, the 
pilot knows that he must take correc- 
tive action immediately. 

The white portion of the dial face is 
graduated at five-knot intervals. Thus, 
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What the pilot sees. As long as pointer 
(top) is centered or to right, takeoff 
will be successful. If to left, chances 
are takeoff will have to be aborted. 


relative position of the pointer to the 
left or right of the center mark will 
tell the pilot, in addition, how much 
slower or faster than required takeoff 
IAS he may expect to be traveling 
when he reaches the takeoff point. 

To prepare ATOM for action, the 
pilot calculates his takeoff IAS, re- 
fusal speed, and time to required take- 
off, from aircraft performance curves. 
He may set these on the indicator at 
any time prior to starting the takeoff 
run. The accelerometer signal, which 
triggers the system at the start of the 
run, will not have any effect as the 
result of comparatively minor, transi- 
ent accelerations experienced during 
taxiing. 





Test sed for Convair 880 Flies Transcontinental Nonstop 


Ge eral Electric is using this modi- 
fied - r Force RB-66A as a flying test- 
bed or the CJ-805-3, powerplant for 
the C »nvair 880, and expects to amass 
1,300 flight hours on the engines by 
Oct. Recently, the plane was flown 
from _os Angeles to Washington, D.C. 
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at an average speed of 630 mph. The 
3 hr. 36 min. flight was the longest to 
date for the engine. On another recent 
test flight, the CJ-805 powered RB-66A 
used 6,500 gals. of fuel, while the en- 
gines on a production RB-66A (earlier 
J71s) would have consumed 9,000 gals. 


ATOM’s computer predicts velocity 
by adding the existing velocity signal 
coming from the velocity transducer 
to a future velocity signal. The latter 
is obtained by multiplying the time 
remaining to takeoff by the signal 
coming from the accelerometer. The 
predicted velocity is compared to the 
required takeoff velocity signal set in 
by the pilot, and it’s this comparison 
which is displayed in the cockpit. 

The prototype version of Hamilton 
Standard’s system weighs 5% Ibs. It’s 
completely transistorized, and all 
critical portions of the circuitry are 
parallel. However, in the event of a 
failure, a light on the indicator, norm- 
ally lit when the system is in use, goes 
out. In addition, the indicator pointer 
deflects into the STOP region. 


New DC-6Cs for CPA 


AirResearch delivers 
first of three aircraft 


The Garrett Corp.’s AiResearch Avi- 
ation Service division is converting 
three new Douglas DC-6As into multi- 
combination passenger/cargo DC-6Cs 
at Los Angeles International Airport 
for Canadian Pacific Airlines. The first 
plane recently was delivered to CPA 
ready for service. 

The modified DC-6Cs can be set up 
for cargo or for passengers or to ac- 
commodate both at the same time. 
When doing double duty, the forward, 
or cargo, section may begin at mid- 
cabin or one of two other locations, 
each farther forward, with a corre- 
sponding change in seating capacity. 

A permanent forward bulkhead has 
been built just aft of the cockpit to 
withstand cargo stresses. Another mov- 
able bulkhead closes the aft end of the 
cargo sections at any one of three 
stressed stations. 

The forward door is used for loading 
freight while passengers enter amid- 
ships. Incidentally, two additional pas- 
senger windows were constructed in the 
forward cargo door. Seats are on tracks 
to permit changing the seating density 
with whatever area is used for passen- 
gers. 

All passenger accommodations, in- 
cluding hat racks, air inlets, reading 
lights, curtains and rug, are readily re- 
movable to make way for cargo. Re- 
movable buffets are located at the pas- 
senger entrance, and at the extreme aft 
end are a coatroom and double lava- 
tories. 

AiResearch will also send a conver- 
sion kit to Eague Aircraft Co. in Eng- 
land where the same type of modifica- 
tion will be applied to another DC-6 
owned by Maritime Central Airways of 
Canada. 
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. . . News Briefs 





® Convair rolled out what it bills as 
“the world’s fastest airliner” at San 
Diego on February 27. The sleek, 615 
mph transport was held to a speed of 
300 mph and did not exceed an altitude 
of 20,000 ft. on its maiden flight. It is 
the last of five different model Ameri- 
can turbine transports built for the jet 
age market. 











































® Hycon Manufacturing Co. has ac- 
quired Gulf Industries, Inc., an aircraft 
parts producer. Hycon announced that 
it was the first of a series of acquisi- 
tions planned in the electrical and elec- 
tronics field. Gulf will be operated as 
a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


* Northrop’s Dr. William F. Ballhaus, 
corporate vice president general man- 
ager of Nortronics, predicts the divi- 
sion’s annual sales will reach $300 
million annually if present plans and 
programs materialize. 


® Lear, Inc. has signed an agreement 
with Phoastron Instrument and Elec- 
tronic Co. for Phaostron to produce 
certain multi-function flight indicators 
for airlines and private aircraft. 


* Avco Manufacturing Co. has offered 
$14,931,900 worth of 5% convertible 
debentures priced at par to its stock- 
holders. Purchase rights expire Febru- 


ary 10. 


® Grumman has sent its agricultural 
Ag-Cat crop duster and sprayer on a 
tour of Latin America. Current plans 
call for demonstrations in six Carib- 
bean nations. 


* Vickers’ turboprop Vanguard has 
passed the 10-hour stage in eight test 
flights. The five pilots who participated 
in the flights describe the transport as 
having “superior” visibility and a low 
noise level. 


® Lockheed Aircraft is well into its 
program of beefing-up its C-130A Her- 
cules. About 30% of the fuselage is 
being re-skinned and other modifica- 
tions are being made. First redelivery 
was made late in January. 


* Boeing Airplane Co., involved in a 
suit against the Renegotiation Board 
for recovery of $10 million declared 
as excessive profits, has had the case 
recessed until June 15. 










® McDonnell Aircraft has filed a state- 
ment taking exception to a report by 
the General Accounting Office which 
criticized the company’s earnings on 
one of four F3H production contracts. 










-—DEFENSE ANGLES 


By Betty Oswald 


® Congress wants to know whether 
Defense Department has down- 
graded .the importance of the nu- 
clear-powered aircraft. Has the 
spending of $1 billion over 13 years 
been stretched out too far? Has off- 
again, on-again funding been re- 
sponsible for the expected embar- 
rassment of seeing a Soviet-designed 
and developed nuclear aircraft in 
the sky ahead of the U.S.? Has the 
decision to deal with the tough 
thrust-to-weight ratio problem of 
the propulsion unit through a single 
manufacturer, with a single ap- 
proach, over the last three or four 
years been responsible? What part 
did the feuding between the Navy 
and Air Force play in the failure to 
get on with the job? It also would 
like to know why, if the Defense 
Department is taking the program 
seriously, it persists in funding at 
what amounts to starvation rates. 


* Defense Secretary Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy still persists in voicing his 
satisfaction with the relative strength 
of the U.S. and Russia even though 
he concedes that Russia is now mov- 
ing ahead with the development of 
a very Iurge jet bomber which he 
“presumes” is supersonic. Part of 
Congressional worry stems from the 
fact chat current U.S. strength is 
dependent on and will continue to 
depend on the 10-year-old B-47. 
Feeling is aggravated because Mr. 
McElroy concedes that, with the 
dawn of the missile era in Russia. 
planes of the Strategic Air Command 
will have to spend more time in 
the air during periods of tension. 


* Important question in the current 
battle over renegotiation is whether 
aircraft builders have the right to 
subpoena records and reports of the 
Air Force and the Renegotiation 
Board for insertion in Tax Court 
hearings. So far Boeing Airplane 
Co., which is trying the question 
out, has been unable to convince 
the District Court that a subpoena 
should be issued. It is expected that 
an appeal will be taken. 


* The status of cost principles to 
apply to all defense contracts (the 
Pentagon has been working on them 
since 1948) is still uncertain. Dis- 





agreements not only continue be- 
tween the Defense Department ind 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, but 
within the Services themselves. Re- 
sult is that long-awaited revision of 
Section 15 of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation may be 
held up indefinitely unless Assistant 
Defense Secretary E. Perkins Mce- 
Guire (Supply and Logistics) de- 
cides to ram it through. Procure- 
ment Assistant Secretaries are now 
studying the latest drafts along with 
Asst. Secretary W. J. McNeil. 


* Decision as to what constitutes 
the current aircraft manufacturing 
industry for purposes of the Walsh 
Healey minimum wage statute is 
due from the Labor Department 
about Feb. 14. Questionnaire will 
then be sent to selected manufac- 
turers for the purpose of establish- 
ing a new minimum wage base. Pro- 
posed redefinition is opposed by 
Electronic Industries Association on 
the ground that new definition would 
boost costs for members who now 
pay lower minimum wages than the 
aircraft manufacturers. 


® Military Air Transport Service 
will lose two squadrons in the fiscal 
1960 economy program. However, 
DOD fiscal experts and the Budget 
Bureau say that there will not be 
any reduction in airlift capability 
because Air Force will be allowed 
to buy new jet and turboprop trans- 
ports to take the place of small ob- 
solete propeller-driven planes. 


* What will the retirement of about 
58 senior general officers from the 
Air Force mean in the way of 
changes in policy and administra- 
tion? Who will be tagged for pro- 
motion? Who will be saved from 
compulsory retirement? These are 
all the subject of major speculation 
around the Pentagon corridors, as 
the biggest game of musical c}:airs 
ever will be played this spring 


*Joint Chiefs of Staff are  usy 
planning to supply Berlin by «: lift 
if the need again arises. Alter ate 
plans call for use of surface t:. 1s- 
portation or a combination of iI- 
lift and surface transport. Hower, 
in view of NATO attitudes char ces 
are that MATS and the civilian ‘e- 
serve air fleet will be handed te 
tough supply problem. 
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Nardi S. A. Per Costruzioni Aero- 
nautiche, Milan, Italy is flight testing a 
new light amphibian called the FN-333. 

Designed with American markets in 
mind, the FN-333 is all-metal, four- 
place, with retractable gear and floats. 
It is powered by a 240-hp Continental 
0-470-H and has a reversible constant- 
speed Hartzell propeller. 

The airplane has been granted an 
FAA Type Certificate and is scheduled 
to go into production in February with 
deliveries starting in early 1960. 

American distributor will be Hobart 
A. H. Cook, North Lindenhurst, L.I., 
N.Y. 





Ow ers of the new twin-engine 
Beech aft Super 18 can “blast off” 
with ‘ese optional standby rockets. 

De gned by Aerojet-General and 
design ted Model 15NS-250 “Junior 
JATO ° the units are used to give in- 
Slant power in event of an engine 
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Nardi Aims FN-333 at U.S. Market 


Price is said to be $30,850 which 
includes a full panel with VHF trans- 
mitter and receiver. 


—Nardi FN-333 Specifications— 


WEIGHTS 
Empty 2,028.3 Ibs. 
Gross 2,976.24 Ibs. 
PERFORMANCE 
Max. speed . .180 mph 
Cruise speed . 166 mph 
Sea level stall .63 mph 
Normal range 497.10 mi 
Max. range 683.43 mi 
Service ceiling 17,980 ft. 
Rate of climb 1,279 fpm 








Junior Jatos for Super 18; Safety Power at $50/Second 


failure during takeoff or to make short- 
field takeoffs over obstacles. 

Each solid-propellant motor gives 
250-lbs. thrust for a 15-sec. duration, 
which is equivalent to 100 hp at climb- 
ing airspeed. Fired from the cockpit 
by an electric switch, the rockets re- 





duce propeller loads and allow the 
primary engines to develop full power 
more quickly. 

Installed weight of the units is about 
50 Ibs. with the propellant charge ac- 
counting for about 42 Ibs. Calculations 
show performance gains are more than 
ten times as great as the performance 
increase required by the additional 
weight. 

Mounted on each wing within the 
engine nacelle fairing, the rockets can 
be removed and replaced in minutes. 
Carriage life is 500 hrs. or one year, 
whichever occurs first. Once fired the 
units are discarded and replaced at a 
cost of $375 each. 


Mid Continent Airmotive 
Becomes PAC Subsidiary 


Mid Continent Airmotive Corp. has 
become an independently operated sub- 
sidiary of Pacific Airmotive Corp. 

The new company will use the 
former PAC facilities at Denver, Kansas 
City, and Chicago with Horace A. 
Smith, former Kansas City PAC branch 
manager serving as president. 

Mid Continent will distribute and 
sell major equipment to aircraft main- 
tenance companies as well as private 
and airline operators in 18 states in 
the Northcentral, Central, South and 
Southwest. 


. . . Business Flying Briefs 


® Sinclair Oil Co.’s 23-plane business 
aircraft fleet averaged 548 hrs. per 
plane in 1958, flew 12,602 hrs. total, 
and covered over 1.8 million miles. Op- 
erations utilized 397 airports in every 
state except Vermont on 7,643 indi- 
vidual flights. Average distance per trip 
was 248 mi.; average time, 1.71 hrs., 
for an average speed of 145 mi. 


® Skymotive, exclusive fixed-base oper- 
ator at Chicago O’Hare International 
Airport, has been taken over by Shell 
Oil Company as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. 


* EFSCO Products Div. of Engle Fly- 
ing Service, Inc., 3M Airport, Bristol, 
Pa. offers a new three-piece control 
lock system for Cessna owners. Con- 
sisting of two individual aileron locks 
and a combine rudder and elevator 
lock, it fits Cessna 172, 175, 180, 182 
and Skylane aircraft. 


® Air Associates branches have been 
appointed distributors for Boulevard 
Electronics, makers of low-frequency 
converters and aircraft radio transistor 
power supplies. 
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By Mel Sokol 
Airports Editor 


Federal aid to airports is just that— 
an aid, but no panacea for the mount- 
ing cost of airport development. Even 
when a city’s 25% contribution is 
hitched to the 25% state and 50% fed- 
eral participation, the expense of build- 
ing and operating an airport imposes a 
heavy drain on city finances. 

Actually, with available federal aid 
funds disproportionately low in relation 
to need, the formula has operated in 
theory rather than fact, and more and 
more municipalities are becoming hard 
put to meet the seemingly insatiable 
demands of growing air traffic. 

The problem, although now more 
acute, is not new. Nor are some of the 
solutions being sought to ease the strain 
on local budgets, Notable is the in- 
creasing trend toward airport “authori- 
ties,” growing recognition of the merits 
of regional airport development, and 
the assumption of greater responsibility 
by states for airport development. 

In Maine, a recommendation for 
State ownership and operation of all 
airports used by air carriers is being 
considered by the state legislature. Im- 
mediately affected, should the measure 
become law, would be seven airports: 
Auburn-Lewiston, Bar Harbor, Houl- 
ton, Millinocket, Portland, Rockland 
and Waterville. 

Other New England states already 
have authority, enabling them to take 
over airport facilities. Among them are 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
In most, this authority is limited or 
may be exercised by the state in lim- 
ited areas or in special situations only. 

Massachusetts, for example, recently 
created a Port Authority to take over 
airports in the Boston area, Logan In- 
ternational and Hanscom Field. A $72 
million revenue bond issue is being of- 
fered this month to finance acquisition 
and development of Boston’s air, high- 
way and seaport facilities. 

Vermont has authority to take over 
operation and management of an air- 
port in difficulties, carry and run it 
until such time as it attains the status 
of a going concern, then turn it back 
to its owners. Among other states op- 
erating one or more public use or air 
carrier airports under enabling state 
statutes are South Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and Alabama. 
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Authorities, Regional Programs Gain Momentum 
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NEW $1 MILLION TERMINAL at Dannelly Field, Montgomery, Ala., has accom- 
modations for four airlines although only Delta and Eastern now serve the city. 
Long structure in foreground is portion of 450-ft. concourse connecting with the con- 


trol tower (not shown). 


Airport authorities are gaining sta- 
ture as a means of speeding airport 
projects by eliminating certain delays 
inherent in control by a city governing 
body. Since passage of enabling legis- 
lation in Nebraska in 1957, six cities 
have created airport authorities. Illinois 
raised its total to 19 last year. Pennsyl- 
vania now has 20 authorities, the most 
recent being the Bedford County Air- 
port Authority. 

A bill to permit airport authority 
“districts” has been introduced in the 
current Indiana state legislature. It 
would also foster regional airport de- 
velopment. Such a district could be 
formed by any city with a population 
exceeding 128,000, by a city and a 
county, by several cities, several coun- 
ties, or other combination. 

The concept of regional airport de- 
velopment is not new as exemplified in 
existing county, twin-city, tri-city and 
other metropolitan area airports, some 
crossing state lines. 

In Florida, Dade County—which 
this month dedicated a mammoth new 
terminal at Miami International Air- 
port—and adjoining Broward County 
to the north are moving closer to long- 
range plans for a joint expansion of 
neighboring county airports. 

In Michigan, six counties in the De- 
troit area and three counties in the 
Muskegon/Grand Rapids areas are try- 
ing to get together on regional airport 
development. Initially, these and other 
similar efforts may founder, as they 
have in the past, because of problems 


Among passenger conveniences is a 300-car parking area. 


in reconciling differing political fac- 
tions and petty jealousies. The consen- 
sus, however, is that inevitably, the 
sheer force of events and circum- 
stances will lift them off the ground. 


Detroit Sets Landing Fees 
For Non-Carrier Aircraft 

Detroit Metropolitan Wayne County 
Airport on March 1 will begin to col- 
lect landing fees on all itinerant air- 
craft, private, commercial or for-hire. 

Here are the fees, including free 
parking for eight hours: 


CLASS PRIVATE COM. 
a O- 3,000 lbs. $ 1.00 $ 1.00 
m3 3,000-' 7,500 1.50 2.00 
CG. 7,500- 12,500 2.00 4.00 
D .. 12,500- 20,000 3.25 6.50 
E .. 20,000- 30,000 5.00 ),00 
F .. 30,000- 50,000 8.00 6.00 
G .. 50,000- 75,000 12.50 00 
H 75,000-100,000 17.50 .00 
I :100, 000-125,000 22.50 00 
J ...125,000-and over 25.00 00 






... Airport Briefs 






® Dade County (Fla.) Port Autiority 
is considering a proposal for an ‘Il-jet 
airport on Soldier Key. Plan would 

‘ {iami 





transfer all jet operations from 
International Airport to the pr: 
new location. 





ysed 











* Willow Run Airport is expec: | to 
become a giant general aviation ‘acil- 
















ity. Eventual move of all airline © »eta- 
tions to Detroit Metropolitan \V ayne 
County Airport is deemed a cer'.inty. 
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ESSO JET AGE EXPERIENCE IS READY TO SERVE YOU NOW 
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ESSO PERFECTS JET AGE REFUELING 
FOR FAST, SAFE, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Fast turn-around is essential to profit- 
able airline operations. With the in- 
creased fuel capacities of the great new 
jet airliners, faster refueling becomes 
more important than ever before. An- 
ticipating these jet age demands, Esso 
engineers have perfected (wo basic 
methods for refueling large airliners 
safely—and on schedule. 


HYDRANTS— The Esso-developed hydrant 
refueling system was first installed 11 
years ago. This practical and efficient 


—,,- 


method has since proved ideal for busy 
airports. New high-speed hydrant re- 
fueling systems are now being installed 
to serve the large jet airliners. 


NEW REFUELING TRUCKS— New Esso re- 
fuelers feature greater capacity, higher 
pumping rates, improved filtration and 
greater mobility—to meet the increased 
demands of jet age airliners. 

These modern refueling systems are two 
more examples of Esso leadership in pe- 
troleum service for today and tomorrow. 
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Spray plane approaches Lake George hyacinth bed low and slo 


 Florida’s Winged Watchdogs 


by HERB FISHER 


international aviation authority, veteran test pilot, author 


Airboat eradicates waterway-clogging hyo- 
cinths with spray-hose. 


National publicity resulted recently (LIFE, etc.) 
when Wildlife Officers successfully restocked 
forest with wild turkeys via airlift. 


An inside report on the Aviation Section of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission... 
another in a series on why business and private 
aircraft, like the world’s major airlines, use 
Champion Spark Plugs 


Rw fly the Everglades—five feet off 
the water? 

Pluck shipwreck victims from choppy 
seas? Hedge-hop the “green side of hell” 
by night? Spray low in a fixed-wing with 
flaps down? Airlift wild turkeys? Fly 
““queen-bee” for patrol boats converging 
on fish and game law violators—or flee- 
ing criminals? Flush ducks—count and 
identify them—on a low pass? Strafe 
“rough fish” with poisonous chemicals? 

Or wade armpit-deep in a pit-of- 
terrors—alligators, quicksand, leeches, 
venomous moccasins and mosquitoes 
using your head for a GCA? Maintain, 
singly and as a unit, your own aircraft 
or airboat—major engine and airframe 


overhaul to simply find- 
ing “the bug”? Lecture, 
do reams of reports? 

Flying Wildlife Officers 
of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s Aviation Sec- 
tion do some of it all of 
the time and all of it 
some of the time. 

They’re picked men: No margin for 
error in this diverse precision work. Takes 
intense concentration, unusual sill. .- 

Picked machines—aircraft, pa*ts 
equipment; “swamp-buggy” ai «boals, 
“kicker” motorboats—backed by 4 
remarkable maintenance operation. For 


ADVERTISEMENT 








ADVERTISEMENT 


there’s-no place for breakdown... 

Chief of Aviation, Chief Pilot and 
Chief A & E Mechanic is William S. 
Durkee, an old pro with single- or multi- 
engines, land or sea—commercial, mili- 
tary and barnstorm. 

Immediate responsibility of Durkee’s 
crack outfit is the security and progress 
of four million acres of Florida wildland, 
peppered by 30,000 named lakes laced by 
stream and marsh. But assisting federal, 
military and other state agencies is 
routine: 

Like when fire menaces life and prop- 
erty in a national forest. Or in Civil 
Defense emergencies. Or when lawmen 
are after somebody or something in the 
back-country. Or when migratory water- 
fowl need a federal census. Or, jurisdic- 
tionless, when human life hangs by a 
hair in swamp, forest or Gulf... 

Seven pilots, four A & E mechanics, 
eight planes do it. All are on 24-hour 
call—and, sometimes, duty. Headquar- 
ters, centrally located: Ocala Airport. 

There, in a well-equipped hangar 
pilots and mechanics built, beyond call of 
duty, the Aviation Section not only gives 
major engine and airframe overhauls to 
all its planes, but also to airboat engines, 
majored at 600 hours! The Commission 
operates 62 airboats. 

A typical three-month period, from 
the pilot log: Day patrol, 607 hours; 
night patrol, 52 hours; hyacinth spray- 
ing, 27 hours; aerial photography and 
survey, 62 hours. For this same period, 
the pilot log shows 9,000 miles’ ground 
patrol, 425 hours for special office duties, 
550 hours assisting other departments— 
900 hours on maintenance. 

“In addition to maintenance and fly- 
ing qualifications that many pilots just 
don’t have, our pilots must have—and 
they do have—a genuine interest in game 
and tish conservation,”’ Durkee stressed. 
“Top pilots, top mechanics, heroes of 
rescue that we insist remain anonymous 
—yes. they’re all these and more. But first 
and |. remost, they’re Wildlife Officers.” 

Fl: ng Wildlife Officers, whose two- 


A 70-mph airboat on patrol 
in hazardous Everglades. 
Airboats run 600 hours on 
Champions used in aircraft 
for 300 hours!—a unique 
and grueling ‘‘double-life” 
for spark plugs. 


way radio communication with all units 
—air, land, water—makes possible a 
highly coordinated operation—vital, in 
fact, to enforcement and rescue phases. 
Despite constant hazard, the Aviation 
Section has flown 10,000 hours without 
major accident. It was founded 34% 
years ago as an outgrowth of a one- 
plane operation begun in 1948. Patrol 
and spray flights now exceed 5,000 hours 
and 115,000 square miles annually. 
Firing this air-water-land force to life 
day and night are spark plugs indicative 
of the Commission’s uncompromising 
policy on men and equipment: Typical 
of procedure, the Aviation Section tried 
several types to determine for themselves 
the most dependable for the vital heart- 
beat of the engine — ended up with 
Champion Spark Plugs exclusively. In 
plane, airboat, motorboat, truck, jeep, 


Pilots and mechanics 
work together to main- 
tain own planes plus 62 
airboats — from air- 
frame to major engine 
overhaul! Pilot-mechanic 
William S. Durkee (R), 
Chief of the Commis- 
sion’s Aviation Section, 
supervises and pitches in. 


patrol car, shop equipment. 

And herein lies a “double-life’’ saga 
unique in performance annals: Despite 
these severe operating conditions, the 
Commission runs Champions 300 hours 
in its aircraft—four Pipers, three Cessnas 
and a pontooned Stinson—then “‘bumps 
them down” and runs them another 600 
hours in airboats! And when these air- 
boats come in for a 600-hour major, 
their aircraft engines are worn out! 

“Frankly, I don’t see how these air- 
boats give peak performance for 600 
hours—you should see some of them in 
for overhaul,” Durkee said. “And the 
beating the spark plugs take for 300 
hours in low, slow flying, with high 
cylinder-head temperatures, then full 
throttle—then to run another 600 hours 
in poorly cooled airboat engines! Patrol 
airboats sometimes run 70 mph—and 
hyacinth-control airboats often turn up 
3,200 rpm’s blasting and rocking off 
mud flats. Add hot weather and salt-air 
humidity to that cylinder temperature, 
too! 

“Here’s a 900-hour ‘double-life’ on 
heavy engine-load both ways—plane 
and airboat—and, often we remove 
plugs before we really need to!” 

They take no chances. Airboat engine 
failure can be almost as perilous as an 
aircraft forced-landing, especially in the 
Everglades. Took an airboat officer 30 
hours to slog seven miles once .. . 

Its peak performance has made the 
Aviation Section an important integral 
part of Florida’s nationally acclaimed 
conservation and enforcement program. 

Those responsible are the winged 
watchdogs of a wilderness wonderland. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY «+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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AiResearch Interiors for the “Executive Ayer-Liner” 
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AiResearch Aviation Service has been selected to 
convert a large number of Convair 240s for Fred- 
erick B. Ayer & Associates, world-wide aircraft 
dealer, into Executive Ayer-Liners, the first pres- 
surized aircraft ever offered to the corporate 
market at a realistic price. 

Custom interiors, like the demonstrator shown 
above now on a nation-wide tour, are designed by 
AiResearch engineering specialists and interior 
stylists to meet individual company requirements. 
AiResearch conversion has increased the range of 
this superior business aircraft 50 percent over the 
commercial model and has increased the gross 
weight. Outer wing panel fuel tanks assure you 
one-stop, coast-to-coast flights with ample fuel 


THE 





Your office can be this pressurized, 


efficient business aircraft 


reserve for instrument weather. 

Other modifications include installation of 
auxiliary power units, new instrumentation, new 
electrical, hydraulic and pneumatic systems, plus 
radar and auto-pilot (optional). These improve- 
ments, exterior painting and relicensing of the 
aircraft are done by AiResearch specialists meet- 
ing all CAA regulations. 

AiResearch Aviation Service has performed 
more executive modification programs on Con- 
vair 240s, 340s and 440s than any other company. 
You are invited to inspect our more than 150,000 
square feet of floor space representing the finest 
conversion, modification and servicing facilities 
available. Free brochure mailed on request. 


CORPORATION 
AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. * Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 


Ground Support * Conversion and Modification * Custom Interiors 
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Instrument, Radio, Electronics * Airline Service * Turn-Around Se 
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——STATISTICS 


Summary of U.S. Airline Traffic for October 1958 vs. October 1957 
Compiled by American Aviation Publications from Official CAB Data 


% of Available 
Revenue Passengers Revenue Passenger Miles Total Ton Miles Rev. Traffic Ton Miles Used 
Airlines 1958 1957 % Change 1958 1957 % Change 1958 1957 %Change 1958 1957 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands) 
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1958 figures reflect strike period. 
1957 figures reflect strike period of 32 days. 
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— INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


By Anthony Vandyk 


The office workers in the terminal 
building at Le Bourget Airport, Paris, 
seem to have a particular dislike for 
the Viscount, according to a survey by 
the Paris Airport Authority. The high- 
pitched whining noise of the aircraft's 
Dart engines is described as “intoler- 
able” for people trying to work in the 
majority of the terminal building offices. 
The office workers quizzed by the Paris 
Airport Authority mentioned “nervous- 
ness and fatigue” induced by the con- 
tinuous movements of Viscounts in 
front of the building. They said that 
the whining noise often rendered tele- 
phone conversation impossible. The 
Paris Airport Authority’s survey also 
showed that the smell of turbine fuel— 
whether from a Viscount, a Tu-104 or 
a 707—is in evidence in many parts of 
the terminal building at Le Bourget. 


* Realistic schedules? A ridiculous sit- 
uation whereby Swissair’s and British 
European Aijrways’ flights between 
Geneva and London depart virtually 
at the same time may end on April 1 





when the two carriers will start to op- 
erate all their services between Britain 
and Switzerland in pool. At present, ex- 
cept at weekends, there is only one 
flight a day in each direction between 
Geneva and London. The Swissair 
flight leaves at 2:20 while BEA’s flight 
departs five minutes earlier. In the re- 
verse direction the situation is about 
the same: BEA’s Viscount departs at 
9:55 while the Swissair Convair leaves 
at 10:20! 


*® No time to sleep—Airlines’ sales per- 
sonnel in Europe bemoan passengers’ 
reluctance to use night coach flights. 
Basic trouble is the distances are too 
short and thus there is insufficient time 
to get a night’s sleep during the flight. 
Moreover, the night coach flights tend 
to arrive at times when public trans- 
portation is not operating. The result 
is often an expensive cab ride to a 
hotel (where noctural check-ins are not 
always welcome) or a few hours rest in 
the airlines’ downtown terminal. Re- 
cently we sampled one of these night 
coach flights (for the record it was 
BEA’s 258 from London to Geneva 





Executive Standards of Comfort... 





THE CONVAIR 
EXECUTIVE 


AYER-LINER 


At price standards 
beyond compare 


All the dependability of a proven, 
modern and fully pressurized air- 
liner is now available in an exciting 
new standard for business aircraft — 
the Convair Executive Ayer-Liner. 

Purchased directly from Ameri- 
can Airlines, these Convair 240’s 
with less than 500 hours since over- 
haul are offered with a complete 
AiResearch custom interior, as 


shown above at $385,000 . . . or in 
standard airline configuration at 
$250,000...prices unmatched by any 
other pressurized executive aircraft. 

For a demonstration flight at 
your home base . . . technical data 
on range and weight increases 
. . . facts on trade-ins, lease-pur- 
chases or financing . . . telephone 
or write: 


Frederick B, Ayer & Associates, Inc,, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 7-1800 
WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT DEALER 
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on January 9). It was a bitterly cold 
night but the bus to London Airport 
was unheated. Worse still the Viscount 
was completely frigid and it did not 
warm up sufficiently to enable pas- 
sengers to remove their top coats until 
it had been in the air for half an hour. 


*A bad State decision—It is unfor- 
tunate that the State Department has 
decided to shift Dave Ernst from his 
post of Civil Air Attaché in Paris. For 
one, the timing is bad. Ernst has been 
one of the key figures in the bilateral 
negotiations between France and the 
U.S. in recent years. Since the French 
government denounced the bilateral 
last year, the situation has become 
more delicate than ever and there is 
need for a man on spot in Paris who 
is fully informed on the situation. Dur- 
ing his service in Paris, Ernst has done 
an excellent job in building up an in- 
formal relationship with men of im- 
portance of all branches of French 
aviation. It is no doubt the success of 
his mission that made State Depart- 
ment give him the post of U.S. consul 
in Suva, Fiji, where he will have re- 
sponsibilities covering a wide area of 
the South Pacific. But here is where 
the second criticism of this appoint- 
ment must be made. By giving him this 
new job, State effectively jettisons all 
the intimate knowledge of civil aviation 
diplomacy which Ernst learned during 
years in Washington and subsequently 
in Paris. He is one of the very few 
State officials who have had this type of 
aviation experience. Surely, he could 
have been rewarded for his good work 
with a better job in the aviation field. 
There must be plenty of good career 
diplomats who could take on the job 
of U.S. consul in Suva, but there are 
indeed very few qualified to step into 


| the Paris Civil Air Attaché spot. 


© For better British research—The 
| search work of the British aircrat 


dustry will be greatly facilitated by 


| of the new supersonic windtunnel « 
ated by Aircraft Research Associ:! 
| Ltd. The addition of this tunnel t 


cooperative test facilities of 


| means that models of appreciable 


giving realistic Reynolds numbers 
be tested to Mach numbers near 3.2. 


| The new tunnel is a continuous fle 
| wall tunnel with a working sectior 


ft. wide and 2% ft. high. For meu! 


| to high Mach numbers model le: ¢ 


of about 30 in. are used. One fe: 
is the possibility of making re 
changes of Mach number, pitch 


_ roll while the tunnel is in operatio: 
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Big wheels get 
around faster 


AIRWAYS 


Braniff serves more major cities in 
the U.S.A. and South America Me, 
than any_other girline. ‘ 


BRANIFF \/ 
fnmatonal  \\ D 
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A NEW ER 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE CONWAY 
BY-PASS JET ENGINE 


has now been granted a full certificate of 
airworthiness by the Air Registration Board 
at a minimum rating of 17,000 /b. thrust. 
Conways are now being delivered to 
aircraft manufacturers. 


ROLLS-ROYGE EXPERIENCE IN THE AIRLINE OPERATION OF GAS TURBINES IS UNIQU 


THE DART 

—the first, and for four years the only prop-jet in airline 
service has flown over 6,000,000 hours. The Dart is currently 
operating at overhaul lives of up to 2,200 hours. 


THE TYNE 

—a most advanced prop-jet engine, is due to enter 
service in 1960 at ratings of 4,985, 5,525 and 5,730 e.h.p. 
It has a specific fuel consumption comparable with the 
latest compound piston engines. 


THE AVON 

—the first turbo jet on the North Atlantic route, anc now 
in daily service, began scheduled operations wih af 
approved overhaul life of 1,000 hours. 
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The by-pass principle which 
Rolls-Royce have proved in the 
Conway engine is now accepted 
as the correct formula for all jet 
transport and for certain military 
applications. 


The new RB.141 family of by-pass jet 
engines is based on seven years’ 
development experience of the by- 
pass principle gained with the 
Conway and on six years’ operation 
of other gas turbine engines in air- 
line service. The first of this series 
has already been chosen to power 
the new British European Airways 
medium range jet airliner. 





GAS TURBINES 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, DERBY, ENGLAND 
Al 20 ENGINES * MOTOR CARS * DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES * ROCKET MOTORS * NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
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Airborne Cooler 


Task Corp., Anaheim, Calif., has 
developed a compact mechanical re- 
frigeration-condensing unit for use in 
galleys on new jets and turboprops. 

The Task unit features considerable 
weight savings over older types. A Task 
cooler with a %2-hp motor weighs 23 
Ibs. and does the same work as a pre- 
vious type weighing 65 Ibs. 

These refrigerators eliminate the 
need for using dry ice in certain food 
storage areas. In Braniff’s DC-8 for 
example, a 45-cu. ft. food storage com- 
partment—normally stocked with dry 
ice—is being engineered by Task as a 
top-mounted unit, circulating cooled 
air through a narrow vertical passage 

Circle No. 120 on 


Inspection Light 


Foster Supplies Co., Chicago, has 
developed a pocket flashlite and inspec- 
tion kit called the Conduct-A-Lite that 
fits in the shirt pocket and operates on 
two standard penlight batteries. It has 
a Lucite conductor which can be used 
to see into hard-to-reach areas. Set 
comes with batteries, 4” and 6” conduc- 
tors, and a choice of clip-on mirrors. 
Price is $4.95. 
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between separate food storage areas, 
with thermostatically controlled cool- 
ing temperatures. Other units are being 
designed with “cold-wall” construction, 
utilizing expansion-channel type wall- 
cooling plates for Freon circulation. 

Task is making 4% and %4-hp re- 
frigeration units in both vertical and 
horizontal configurations. These units 
all feature a hermetically sealed com- 
pressor, a condenser with co-axial re- 
ceiver tank, and a fan mounted be- 
tween the compressor and condenser. 
The units are self-contained and are 
designed for airborne operation with 
the new jet aircraft standard 3-phase/ 
400-cps/208-v power. 


Reader Service Card. 


Jet Trimming Kit 


Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
made a kit for remote trimming of jet 


engines. It contains six sets of adapiers 
which permit coupling to fuel controls 
on nearly 44 types of engines. With 
the remote trimmer, one man—instead 
of the usual three—can adjust the ile, 
maximum power, and water-injection 
systems from the airplane’s cockpit, in 
full view of all the engine instruments. 
The kit weighs 35 lbs. and contains 
150 ft. of control cable, a servo actua- 
tor, a molded flexible shaft cable plus 
the six adapters. 
Circle No. 122 on Reader Service Card. 


. . . Product Briefs 


© Temperature probe—A new surface 
temperature probe designed for mea- 
suring skin and gas temperatures has 
been developed by Rosemount En- 
gineering Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Called REC Model 116D, the new 
probe is especially useful for tailpipe 
temperature measurements, and in 
flight test operations. It has a sensor of 
pure platinum wire of 500 ohms re- 
sistance at 0 deg. C, and a 1/16-in. 
inconel-sheathed lead that can be bent 
to almost any desired shape. Upper 
limit of the probe is 760C but can be 
raised to 1100C in many applications. 
Circle No. 123 on Reader Service Card. 


® Oxygen kit—Scott Aviation, Lan- 
caster, N.Y., has an oxygen installa- 
tion kit for business aircraft. The 
oxygen regulator is installed next to the 
pilot’s station, and five outlets are 
located overhead in the cabin. The 
oxygen supply cylinder is usually 
mounted aft in the baggage compart- 
ment. The “President” kit with 48-cu. 
ft. cylinder will provide oxygen for one 
person at 15,000 ft. for nearly 12 hrs. 
and sells for $295 complete. 
Circle No. 124 on Reader Service Card. 


. . . Technical Literature 


® Reusable primary battery—aAn iilus- 
trated brochure explains the PM 
Silvercel battery developed by Yardney 
Electric Corp., N.Y¥.C. Describes the 
unusual features of this high-power, 
high-energy, long-life unit. The battery 
combines recyclability of the secondary 
battery, fast activation of primary and 
the high output of the silver-zinc 
system. 


Circle No. 125 on Reader Service Card. 


© Temperature-voltage tables—aA hart 
of temperature-millivolt conve sion 
tables for thermocouples is ava: able 
from Thermo Electric Co., Inc. S ddle 
Brook, N.J. This chart makes it pos 
sible to convert either Centrigrace of 
Fahrenheit temperatures to mii ivolt 
values for eight thermocouple ca! bra 
tions. 


Circle No. 126 on Reader Service Co d. 
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Lewis B. (Bud) Maytag, Jr. became one 
of the youngest airline presidents in the 
country in mid-January when he took 
over the reigns of Frontier Airlines, just 
six months after the CAB approved an 


interlocking relationship between the air- | 


line and Maytag Aircraft Corp. At 32, 
Maytag succeeds C. A. Myhre, who had 
served as Frontier president for 5% years. 
Myhre announced no immediate plans for 
the future. 


Maytag Kochman 

Marshall D. Kochman returns to the 
airline industry after some eight years 
when he joins American Airlines on Feb. 
16 as v. p. of properties and facilities. 
He fills the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of George C. Van Nostrand, who 
accepted the presidency of North Dakota 
Nitrogen Co. Kochman was previously 
with Delta Air Lines and more recently 
with Montgomery Ward and Co. 

Althea O’Hanlon (Mrs. Leslie Gould), 
a 12-year veteran with Capital Airlines, 
has been elected asst. v.p. for corporate 
affairs by the company’s board of direc- 
tors. She becomes one of the few women 
who have won such a high position, in the 
airline industry. 


Hanlon Hage 


Rob: rt E. Hage, formerly chief of mil- 
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oducts preliminary design in Boe- 
insport Division, will add impetus 
onnell Aircraft’s drive to market 
r-jet Model 119 in competition 
ckheed’s JetStar by heading up 

McDonnell Transport Division. 
rd S. Boutelle has tendered his 
on as vice chairman and director 
hild Engine and Airplane Corp., 
ering direct responsibilities with 
ipany after 18 years. He moved 
iS positions on the Board in mid- 
er. His future plans have not been 
ed, but it is anticipated that he 
tinue with Fairchild in a consult- 
acity since he has only about 
ars to go before becoming eligible 
ement. 
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Grounded: Aircraft plus Executive 


Grounded company airplanes and lost executive time are among the 
problems that can be caused by bogus* replacement parts. An in- 
creasing number of bogus parts are turning up in the aircraft and 
engine spare parts supply channels. Counterfeit parts are difficult to 
detect. They may look genuine but they can still mean trouble. 


As the Flight Safety Foundation, Inc., points out in The Problem 
of Bogus Parts,* ‘“‘Another reason for serious concern is that the air- 
worthiness certificate of your aircraft may be suspended or revoked if 
bogus parts are used in its repair, overhaul or maintenance.” 


When a Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engine leaves our plant it’s as 
good as we can make it. It’s built to stay that way if properly serviced, 
using replacement parts that are exactly the same as original parts. 


You can protect yourself and your aircraft against the problem of 
bogus parts by buying from the original manufacturer, from his 
authorized dealers or distributors, or from recognized, reputable over- 
haul or maintenance agencies. 


*“The Problem of Bogus Parts,” published by Flight Safety 
Foundation, Inc. A free copy of this informative booklet 
may be obtained by writing to Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
East Hartford 8, Connecticut, attention: Service Manager. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


East Hartford, Connecticut 


Longueuil, P.Q., Canada 
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PROTEUS 705 SERIES ACHIEVES 


2,000 
HOURS 


O3RISTOL PROTEUS OVERHAUL LIFE 





IN UNDER TWO YEARS’ SERVICE 


Bristol Proteus first entered airline service 
less than two years ago. Overhaul life on 
the 705 series has now reached 2,000 
hours—a rate of increase never before 





achieved by any other engine, piston or 





gas turbine 





No engine of comparable power in service today 
has an overhaul life that even approaches this 
length. Annual engine overhaul costs for BOAC’s 
Britannia 102 aircraft have now been cut by 75% 
since the aircraft went into service. 

Continued development, even lower fuel con- 
sumption. Further increases will give Proteus 
even longer overhaul life, entailing even lower 
operating costs. In addition, new versions of this 
engine—which already has a lower specific fuel 
consumption than any other gas turbine in civil 
or military use—are now giving even more power 
at an even lower specific fuel consumption. 
Over 2} million miles a month in world service 
Every day, all over the world, Proteus-powered 













Britannias fly more than 80,000 miles (24 million 
miles a month), carrying passengers in quiet, 
speedy luxury, carrying a great variety of freight 
loads, and bringing profit to operators. 


Bristol 
Siddeley 


ENGINES LIMITED 
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BENDIX* IGNITION SYSTEMS—FOR THE BEST IN JETS 


Since first produced in 1947, the Westinghouse J34 jet 
engine has incorporated an ignition system produced by 
Scintilla Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

Here at Scintilla years of experience in ignition manu- 
facture are carefully coordinated with advanced thinking 
in ignition design. Result: Scintilla Division is a primary 
source for reliable ignition systems used in finest turbojet 
and turboprop engines. 

The J34-WE-46 shown here, now being produced by 
the Westinghouse Jet Engine Division in Kansas City, 
uses a new curvic coupling-type steel compressor, com- 


bustion chamber, fuel system and other modificati 
permit the use of JP-4 and JP-5 jet fuels. The high-« 
ignition system manufactured by the Scintilla Di 
provides improved air starting characteristics and « 
tion reliability. 

Reliability, coupled with serviceability and ext 
overhaul life, are inherent features of all jet ig 
systems designed and built by Scintilla Divisi 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

Canadion Affiliate: Aviation Electric Ltd., 200 Lourentien Bivd., Montreal 9, ‘ 

Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
*TR 


Scintilla Division By. 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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An American Aviation/Aviation Daily Staff Report 





AIRTRENDS 


Proposed 442¢ turbine fuel tax 
will hit hard in many directions. At 
Capital it would add $3.6 million annually 
to fuel bill for Viscounts. Operating costs 
of Fairchild F-27 for locals would increase 
an estimated $11.50 per hour, up about 
10%. 


FAA engine specialists have 
dropped any consideration that back 
pressures from thrust reverser contributed 
to premature removal by Pan American 
of first JT3 jet because of turbine failure. 


Look for realism in FAA's ap- 
proach to performance rulemaking now 
that responsibility has been shifted from 
CAB. Example: Reopening this month by 
Director of Flight Standards, W. B. Davis, 
of F-27 rules giving manufacturer and 
operators the chance to state their case. 


Airlines will cooperate more 
closely in negotiations with unions. CAB 
has approved the six-airline strike aid 
pact, and although the text of its deci- 
sion isn't available yet, lawyers don't 
believe there are any crippling limita- 
tions. So airlines are working on the next 
step, which will probably see one air- 
line consulting with all others in de- 
termining its position in labor talks. The 
carrier may not necessarily be bound by 
the group's decision as negotiations pro- 
gress, but the cooperation will be much 
closer. And more lines are expected to 
join the strike aid pact. 


Some local service lines are 
shying away from writing off new planes, 
such as the F-27, in 10 years. They want 
CAB, in rate cases, to allow seven-year 
depreciation on grounds that they may 
need more planes in that time and that 
10-year proviso might hamper ability 
to obtain new loans. Also, they favor 
raising the present $5 million limit on 
government-guaranteed loans. 


Pay of the third pilot on Ameri- 
can Airlines’ Boeing 707s will be be- 
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tween $9,800 and $11,240 a year. This is 
the scale for a Convair co-pilot, and new 
AA-ALPA contract says the third man 
will be in this bracket. (See p. 18.) 


Less paperwork and faster 
baggage handling procedures will result 
if Federal Aviation Agency allows air- 
lines to use average baggage weights in 
loading planes. Airline survey of 32,000 
flights and 900,000 bags showed average 
checked bag weighs 23.5 lbs., that 5 lbs. 
per person is average for cabin baggage. 
They've asked FAA's okay to use these 
figures. Agent would simply count bags 
and consult chart to determine total 
weight for loading purposes. Number of 
passengers multiplied by five would give 
cabin baggage weight. Passenger’s lug- 
gage would be weighed only to see if it 
exceeds 40-lb. allowance. Average pas- 
senger weights have been used for sev- 
eral years. Airlines say new system would 
need less agents, result in substantial 
salary savings. 


It hasn't been announced yet, 
but Allegheny Airlines has bought four 
Martin 202As from TWA, has an option on 
three and first right of refusal on four 
more. This covers TWA’'s entire fleet of 11 
202As. Allegheny already has three of 
the planes in service. 


American Airlines’ domestic jet 
lead is expected to boom its trancon- 
tinental freight and mail loads. Same-day 
delivery of westbound freight may be pos- 
sible in some cases. And this month, new 
jet trip will leave Los Angeles at 11:30 
p.m., reach New York 7 a.m. All mail from 
close of the business day could be held 
for this trip and reach east coast faster 
than on earlier piston-engine departures. 


Strong local press support en- 
joyed by Port of New York Authority has 
hit the skids. Reason: Ill-advised press 
and public relations policy that domi- 
nated its handling of jet noise program. 
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Upwards of eleven Boeing 707s 
(or DC-8) will be departing from one air- 
port within a half-hour period in the next 
18 months at some locations. With each 
jet seating from 125 to 155 passengers, 
this means 1,200 to 1,500 passengers, 
along with friends to see them off, will 
be converging on the airport during the 
hour or more prior to the scheduled de- 
parture. Forecast is based on peak day- 
light hour traffic patterns developing, as 
seen by the Airline Ground Transporta- 
tion Association, from projected airline 
scheduling of aircraft. AGTA estimates 
that ground transportation companies will 
need to prepare to handle from 300 to 
450 or more of these passengers during a 
half-hour period. 


Some 30 jet climb corridors will 
be added to the 10 now in use at Air 
Defense Command bases around the 
country, according to plans announced 
by the FAA at press time. The wedge- 
shaped corridors, which are also restricted 
areas, are two miles wide at the entrance, 
which begins five miles from the airfield 
at an altitude of 3,000 ft., and four and 
one-half miles wide at the top, 32 miles 
from the airfield at an altitude of 32,000 
ft. 


More “free” airspace is prom- 
ised under an amendment to CAR 60-14 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1960. Present floor of 
control areas for enroute traffic will be 
raised from 700 to a minimum 1,500 ft., 
and minimum separation between IFR air- 
craft and VFR flights operating beneath, 
from 300 to 500 ft. To give the FAA flex- 
ibility in the handling of airspace matters 
meantime, a provision has been included 
permitting the FAA Administrator to im- 
plement any part of the amendment prior 
~ its effective date where practical to 

© so. 


Three-year-old Beaufort (S. C.) 
airspace dispute has been temporarily 


settled. The case, involving the Beaufort 
Marine Corps Air Station, is the first major 
airspace dispute to be decided by FAA 
Administrator E. R. Quesada. Victor #3 
and Amber #7 will be rerouted west of 
the base and a new offshore airway, to 
be known as Victor #1, will be established. 
The decision, effective Feb. 12, also estab- 
lishes a temporary joint-use Restricted 
Area directly over the Air Station until 
Dec. 1. The Restricted Area northeast of 
Beaufort is being eliminated. 


rt operators and users 
testifying on S.1 would like to see, among 
other things, (1) action by Congress, if 
need be, to effect some kind of a halt to 
continued “upping” of existing runway 
requirements and maximum airport ca- 
pabilities; (2) development of a supple- 
mental system of airports to serve feeder 
airlines; (3) stimulation of airport develop- 
ment on a regional basis. 


Big jump in general aviation 
activity accounted for most of the 11% 
increase in aircraft activity reported by 
FAA air traffic control towers for fiscal 
1958 over 1957. Of the top 25 ranking air- 
ports in total aircraft movements (air car- 
rier, general aviation and military), 13 
recorded more landings and takeoffs by 
general aviation than by air carrier air- 
craft. Phoenix, 11th in rank in 1957, jumped 
to 4th place, with general aviation’ ac- 
counting for roughly 70% of total. Austin, 
Tex., shot up from 50th place to 25th al- 
most entirely on the strength of a better 
than 50% rise in general aviation acti- 
vity. Figures are reported in ‘Federal 
Airways Air Traffic Activity for Fiscal 
1958." Also out is 1958 edition of “CAA 
Statistical Handbook of Civil Aviation.” 
Both publications may be obtained from 
the Supt. of Documents,’ Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 45 
and 55 cents a copy, respectively. 
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How To Treat A Sick Airline 


When George L. Giles stepped in as president of Riddle Air- 
lines last February 15, the Miami-based all-cargo airline was losing 


at the rate of $285,000 a month. 


Riddle was a pretty sick carrier. There were many who won- 
dered how it could continue for long. Nobody envied Giles. 


By Wayne W. Parrish 


But the doubters reckoned without 
the calm determination of this aeronau- 
tical engineer and business man. He 
had never run an airline before but 
he’s performed a near-miracle in less 
than a year. How he did it makes one 
of air transport’s interesting stories. 

Here are the steps he took: 

1. Eliminated all activities such as 
manufacturing which didn’t contribute 
to cargo. (Sole exception was military. ) 
He set a new policy that Riddle was 
certificated for cargo and that’s what 
the primary job should be. 

2. Cut nonflying personnel by 25%, 
and flying/operations personnel by 
44%, giving a payroll reduction of 
$100,000 a month. Employment is now 
about 600 from a high of 1,000. 

3. Reviewed all accounting proce- 
dures, including Riddle’s unique tele- 
bill system by which stations make out 
waybills and invoices by teletype into 
the main office. Changed the system 
sO accounting machines were given ad- 
ditional loads to handle. 

4. Established a monthly budget for 
headquarters and for each station and 
set up a profit and loss system to notify 
each station of comparisons. 

5. Set up a system control so Giles 
would be furnished each morning with 
a profit and loss statement, thus giving 
manigement a means for determining 
the market and operations. 

Obtained an $86,000 reduction in 
the irline’s fuel bill by re-doing the 
cont: ict. 

teduced aircraft maintenance from 

er flying hour to $34 per hour. 

lrimmed indirect costs by more 
nt ground handling. This item is 
unning at $135,000 a month but 

believes it should be $85,000 a 

with a more efficient airplane. 
on this later. 

Doubled revenue from a low of 

100 last March to $800,000 a 

1. In December, 1958, the line 

d over 6,453,779 pounds of cargo, 
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a new high except during the Puerto 
Rico strike in 1957. 

10. Crew utilization rose from 78.1% 
to 95.1% in 1958. 

It took a lot of hard work and hard- 
boiled decisions, but the results are ap- 
parent. The $285,000 monthly loss is 
now down to $95,000 per month. Rev- 
enues have climbed up, costs have gone 
down. And today Giles has gotten his 
total expenses down to 24¢ a ton-mile. 
That’s within three cents of the total 
revenue of 21¢. 

And that three-cent margin is about 
as close as Riddle can get now to a 
break-even. Under such circumstances 
one might figure that Riddle should fold 
up if there’s no chance of a profit. 

But Giles is firmly convinced that 
Riddle can make money. The handi- 
cap is equipment. The C-46 simply 
isn’t a money-making airplane and he 
can produce some pretty convincing 
arguments to show that a more effi- 
cient type will produce the desired 
results in profits. 


Giles is also a firm believer in the 
need for all-cargo carriers. He believes 
with the right equipment, all-cargo car- 
riers can compete profitably against 
consolidated passenger-mail-cargo lines, 
and he also has a firm conviction that 
cargo is never going to be developed 
rapidly in this country without car- 
riers devoted exclusively to that job. 

Currently Riddle has 26 domestic 
stops and four in Puerto Rico. Its route 
pattern is a kind of “V” from Miami, 
with one important segment reaching 
to New York, and the other northwest 
via Atlanta to Chicago and Detroit and 
other industrial cities. But most im- 
portant in the market pattern is the 
service from San Juan to New York 
and Miami, overlaying the general 
domestic pattern. 

It has 34 C-46s and 2 C-54s, the lat- 
ter being on the San Juan route. 

Giles found out early that no matter 
how efficient you become, the C-46 
simply can’t do the job. It is not only 
too costly, it’s too small. So he started 
looking around for better equipment. 
He found nothing in the U.S. that made 
any sense for Riddle’s routes, and he’s 
quite opposed to converted passenger 
planes because of the high side-loading 
problems. 

So he looked over the plane market 
in Europe and found the Armstrong- 
Whitworth 650, the Argosy, and imme- 





GILES AND TEAM. Standing (L to R) are O. F. Soucy, general operations manager; 
R. D. Mires, personnel manager and C. K. Miller, material control supt. Seated: 
Charles L. Hood, v.p.-sales & traffic; Giles; E. T. Thompson, Jr., Sr. v.p. & treasurer 
and Norman H. Golden, v.p.-maintenance & engineering. 
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diately became enthusiastic. He believes 
the Argosy will change the concept of 
cargo. More speed will make possible 
daytime handling and round-the-clock 
operations. He thinks poorly of the idea 
that cargo must be only a nighttime 
operation. 

Sometime in October Giles hopes to 
have an Argosy demonstration airplane 
placed on Riddle’s routes for a 90-day 
to 6-month period. He has made no 
commitments for purchasing, but there 
is no doubt that he considers the Rolls- 
Royce Dart-powered Argosy the best 
type available and he wants to prove 
it out in actual operations. 

If he wants to buy the Argosy, it’s 
$1.5 million delivered in Miami, in- 
cluding import duty. Armstrong-Whit- 
worth is offering good terms—10% 
down and no payments until the second 
year and over a six-year period. 

The Argosy has a gross loading of 
27,000 pounds as against 13,000 for 
the C-46. It has a cruising speed of 
300 mph as against 186 mph for the 
C-46. It is claimed to have a direct 
operating cost of 9¢ or 10¢ per ton 
mile versus 15.6¢ for the C-46. This is 
the edge Giles is counting on to turn 
the trick for Riddle. There is no doubt 
that the Argosy demonstration will stir 
up a great deal of interest. 

Giles likes the Argosy for more rea- 
sons than lower costs. He not only likes 
the loading at each end and the truck- 
height loading level, but he favors the 
reversible tie-down floor panels. He be- 
lieves that if cargo rates are to come 
down they must come down in the area 
of indirect costs—handling and load- 
ing. Passenger-transport conversions 
simply won’t work. 


Direct Maintenance & Flight Costs, Flying Hours 


-—— Katy Catches On 


Riddle’s sales program features a kan- 

garoo (a live mascot, Katy, shown here, 

‘ [es is on display at 

' headquarters) and 

the slogan TNT 

(Tonight Not To- 

morrow). The iden- 

tification of the 

kangaroo’ with 

Riddle has caught 

: on and is carried 

out through letterheads, decals, bill- 
boards and the like. 











He believes his petition to the CAB 
to remove the nonsubsidy restriction 
from all-cargo carriers was misunder- 
stood. He says he doesn’t want subsidy 
but says the iron-clad nonsubsidy and 
no-mail restriction in the all-cargo cer- 
tificates is a handicap in financial in- 
vesting circles. 

Giles is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan with an aeronautical en- 
gineering degree. He worked with Cur- 
tiss-Wright and with Bell before World 
War II. Then he went to China with 
Bill Pauley’s Intercontinent Corp. from 
1939 to 1949, building aircraft factories 
and bases. He also had a lot to do with 
the founding of Hindustan Aircraft in 
India. Then back to Cuba working for 
Bill Pauley, and later with the Depart- 
ment of Defense in charge of all con- 
struction for NATO in Europe. 

Arthur Vining Davis, the aluminum 
tycoon who has vast interests in Florida, 
tapped Giles for the Riddle spot. Davis 
is principal stockholder in the airline 


with some $4.5 million of his own 
money invested to date. Davis con- 
tinues to have faith that the all-cargo 
line can make the grade. 

Giles brought only two men into the 
line, one being Ed Thompson, Jr., exe- 
cutive vice president, formerly with 
Ryder Systems, and the other C. K. 
Miller, material control superintendent, 
formerly with Intercontinent Corp. All 
of the other top people had been with 
Riddle. 

“Riddle began as an all-cargo ex- 
periment,” Giles says. “Up to now 216 
million ton-miles of cargo have been 
carried by this one airline with private 
capital and to me it is no longer an 
experiment. 

“I believe the all-cargo carriers 
should have the same rights as the 
combination carriers. I have faith in 
mass cargo, dealing in pounds and not 
so many rates. Cargo can only be de- 
veloped by all-cargo carriers and we 
can survive profitably with better equip- 
ment despite competition from the com- 
bination airlines.” 

Giles believes the future of air cargo 
is wrapped up in coordination of air 
and surface. The airlines serve only 
major stations, but the trucks offer a 
wide sweep of the market and a door- 
to-door service instead of an airport- 
to-airport service. Thus Riddle is tying 
its future with links to trucking com- 
panies. In January Riddle filed a joint 
tariff with Great Southern Trucking 
Company to provide for movement of 
commodities from Puerto Rico to 
Miami by airline and by truck to south- 
eastern centers. The joint tariff is com- 
patible with existing sea-truck tariffs. 
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Riddle has produced a 10% reduction of flying operations costs Flying hours reflect a decrease from 3,018 in Dec., 1957 1 
in a year, while direct maintenance costs have been brought 2,807 in Dec., 1958. During this same peried, pounds of cargo 


into line and were $39.29 per flying hour in December, 1958. handled rose 24% to 6,453,779 in December, 1958. 
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Airlines Gird to Fight New “Charge-it” Plans 


Encroaching pay-later schemes force car- 
riers to revitalize 22-year-old credit system 


By Selig Altschul 


The widespread extension of credit 
arrangements by special organizations 
and hotel systems which encourage the 
“charge-it” approach has _ inevitably 
moved into the airline field. 

[he scheduled airline industry, well 
aware of this threat, is making some 
major changes in its credit setup, the 
Universal Air Travel Plan, so that it 
may have wider utilization and avoid 
being superseded by other arrange- 
ments (See p. 42). 

Air travel cards have long played an 
important role in promoting passenger 
traffic gains among the scheduled air- 
lines. It is known that an important 
percentage of the industry’s gross pas- 
senger business is being transacted un- 
der this convenient charge account 
arrangement. 

Air travel credit cards are a great 
convenience to businessmen doing con- 
siderable flying. The carrying of large 
sums of money to pay for transporta- 
tion is avoided. A deposit of $425 is 
to obtain an airline credit 
card for a subscriber and covers one or 
more individuals. 

First introduced in 1936, these credit 
cards have also simplified the detail for 
accounting and treasury departments 
which formerly had to keep many in- 
dividual travel records and advance 
cash to individuals making trips. The 
utility of these cards has also been 
broadened considerably in recent years. 
The largest car rental companies have 
been honoring air travel cards for 
cred Moreover, hotel chains and 
other organizations have also accorded 
the harge privileges to airline cards. 
Of course, the spread of other general 
cre’ groups has minimized the value 
of UATP in areas other than for 

travel. 
le the UATP has been and re- 

a potent sales instrument, that 

its only importance to the air 
rs. 
the outset of the plan, more than 

years ago, there was strong rea- 
) believe that the deposits were 
ly required as a source of work- 
pital to many airlines. Funds ob- 
in this manner are interest-free 
ulk very importantly in the opera- 
f an airline. 


necessary 


urge 
ing 

tain 
anc 
tion 
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While the need for this particular 
type of capital is less urgent today than 
it was at the outset, funds from this 
source continue to represent a substan- 
tial element of support to current air- 
line operations. 

An exclusive survey shows, in the 
accompanying table, the amount of air 
travel plan deposits for the individual 
U.S. airlines. The relative importance 
of this source of funds varies among 
the separate airlines. 

TWA, for example, with a net work- 
ing capital of $5.2 million at the 1957 
year-end had almost 70% of this 
amount tied up in credit deposits. 
United, with the largest absolute work- 
ing capital, $40.8 million, had but 
15.6% of this fund in credit deposits. 

Another major source of capital, but 
peculiar to all forms of transportation, 
is derived from “unearned transporta- 
tion revenues.” This represents advance 
bookings, unused return portion of 
roundtrips, and other similar forms of 
services sold but to be fulfilled at a 
later date. In effect, this becomes a 
revolving source of funds contributed 
on a continuing basis. 

These balances, for many of the car- 
riers, represent amounts even greater 
than those available through credit de- 
posits. 





Air Travel 


American 
Braniff (|) . 
Capital (|) . 
Continental (|) 
Delta (2) .... 
Eastern ...... 
National (2) . 
Northeast ...... 
Northwest (|) .. 1,122 
Pan American .. ' 2 
TWA 3,652 
6,365 
Western (!) ... 316 


NOTES: 
(1) As of September 30, 1958 
(2) As of June 30, 1958 





Air Travel Plan Deposits 


(AS OF DECEMBER 31! 
(IN THOUSANDS) 


Unearned 
Plan Deposits Transportation 


$ 6,956 


3,141 
12,914 


5,794 
8,480 


Variations appear in the relative im- 
portance of unearned transportation 
revenues in their contribution to work- 
ing capital balances of the separate 
carriers. This is indicated in the accom- 
panying table. But taken together, air 
travel deposits and unearned transpor- 
tation revenues are vital to some car- 
riers—their removal can become out- 
right critical for a number of the air- 
lines. 

It is noteworthy that in its far-flung 
world-wide operations, Pan American 
last showed unearned transportation 
revenues of around $22 million, almost 
three times the amount of its net work- 
ing capital. 

Unearned transportation balances are 
particularly significant and subject to 
quick recall in the event of temporary 
suspension of operations due to strikes. 
And the industry has had more than 
its share of these stoppages in recent 
times. 

Interestingly enough, it is known 
that some years ago when a major U.S. 
international airline was shut down by 
a pilots’ strike it lost more than $3 
million in cash as redemptions were 
made for advance bookings. 

There can be no doubt that the 
UATP has been of great value to the 
air traveler and the airlines as well. 
Many UATP subscribers run up gross 
billings substantially in excess of their 
nominal deposit so that they are being 
“carried” by the airline in a credit 
sense and not the other way around. 





1957) 


ATP 
% of 
Net Work Cap. 
28.0%, 
7.5 
53.3 
49 
18.6 
13.4 
5.3 


Net 
Working 
Capital 
$35,240 

8,972 
1,701 
2,880 
5,751 
35,058 
5,544 
27 
4,407 
7,501 
5,253 
40,799 
2,812 


1,304 
631 
233 


846 
686 
764 
1,955 


676 


SOURCE: 
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Dressed-up New Air Travel Cards 
To Have Wider Business Appeal 


By Eric Bramley 
Chief News Editor 


A brand-new air travel card will be 
issued this year. 

Not only will it be more attractive 
in appearance, it will be more attrac- 
tive to firms other than airlines—car 
rental companies, hotels, etc. 

It’s a safe bet that cardholders will 
be able to use the new card to obtain 
credit on more items—and thus the 
impact of other credit plans will be 
softened. 

Although an official count hasn't 
been announced since early 1958, the 
Universal Air Travel Plan, sponsored 
by Air Transport Association’s Air 
Traffic Conference and by International 
Air Transport Association, has some 
90,000 subscribers and 900,000 card- 
holders. The cards are honored by 112 
airlines. 

The airlines claim that, as of right 
now and even without any changes, it’s 
the best credit plan available. Losses 


are less than 4% of 1%. This is at- 
tributed to: (1) a thorough credit check, 
(2) the $425 deposit required of each 
subscriber (for which he can issue any 
number of cards). 

At present, the card’s use is some- 
what limited. In an airline office, you 
can’t buy everything with a card that 
you can buy for cash. You can pur- 
chase air tickets and pay for excess 
baggage. You can’t, for example, buy 
a package tour or pay for baggage that 
you might want to ship via airfreight. 
Chances are that use will be broadened 
to include such items. Other possibili- 
ties: inclusion of combination air-sea 
trips, and car ferry. 

The present card, made of heavy 
paper enclosed in an acetate folder, 
has a metal plate on which is a code 
number, cardholder’s name and com- 
pany—but no address. The new one 
will be plastic and in embossed letters 
will carry code, name, company and 
address. 

The airlines are not going to the 
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NOW-4 SUPERBLY MAINTAINED 


0-47 DOUGLAS DAKOTAS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


Maintained in first-class condition. Fully modi- 

fied to C.A.A. Standards. Replacement doublers 

and attach angles fitted to centre section and 
wings. P. & W. 1830—92 Engines. Hamilton Standard 
23E50 Props. Toilet. Buffet. 32 passenger seats. Movable 
bulkhead gives variety of layouts. Full airline radio 
including V.O.R. and Gee Mk. 11. 


PRICE ex Dublin Airport ‘‘as is” condition $70,000 
each for full details cable, write 


CHIEF BUYER (TECHNICAL) AER LINGUS DUBLIN AIRPORT 
CABLES——AER LINGUS DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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trouble—and considerable expense-—of 
reissuing 900,000 cards just to have a 
prettier, more modern product in the 
customers’ hands (in addition, carriers 
would have to rent or buy new ticket 
counter imprinter machines to handle 
the new cards, which are being ob- 
tained from Farrington Manufactur- 
ing Co., Needham Heights, Mass,). 
Rather, the complete information on 
the card will make it easier for outside 
firms to use it for credit and thus 
broaden its use. 

Although there have been no formal 
agreements with airlines, large car 
rental companies, some hotels, restau- 
rants, etc., have allowed customers to 
“charge it” with UATP cards. Billings 
are direct to the purchaser—not 
through the airlines. 

Whether the carriers will actively 
merchandise the card—actually put on 
a campaign to obtain more outside 
users—remains to be seen. 

The modified card will be intro- 
duced on Aug. | and on Sept. 30 the 
carriers will cease honoring the old 
card. 

American Society of Travel Agents 
has told ATC and IATA that “certain 
types of credit cards” are of “grave 
concern” to it because they require 
agents to “pay for consumer's credit.” 
It requested airlines not to honor these 
and asked that UATP be made com- 
missionable to agents domestically as 
it is internationally. 

Despite ASTA’s opposition, there are 
reports that some 160 ASTA members 
have signed up with Amexco. And, as 
plans such as Amexco and Diners ex- 
pand—backed by aggressive advertis- 
ing—the possibility looms that they 
will detract from UATP. The new air- 
line card will offset this. 

A company using one of these other 
plans pays a fee per year per card. 
UATP deposit is $425 for the life of 
the plan and is refunded when the sub- 
scriber cancels. Thus, UATP is more 
economical, airlines say. 

No commission is paid to travel 
agents for domestic tickets sold under 
UATP (they receive 5% on cash sales). 
Internationally, they get 7% on tickets, 
10% on the air transportation portion 
of package tours. Despite ASTA’S 
urging, it seems unlikely that th: car- 
riers will be willing to pay 5° on 
domestic UATP sales—the arg ment 
has been made that such sales y an 
agent represent an “interception” of 
business that the airlines should f :ndle 
directly. However, one possibility that 
has been discussed is payment of 10% 
on the transportation portion © 40 
mestic tours, as an incentive to agents 
to concentrate on this market. 
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Solid on Electra 


Western still cool on jets 
for 500-mile hauls 

Western Air Lines will start taking 
delivery this summer of the nine Lock- 
heed Electras it has on order, but its 
future plans center more on the dis- 
posal of some of its present older equip- 
ment than they do on heavy financial 
commitments for the 
purchase of straight 
jet aircraft. 

The company has 
three additional 
Electras on _ order 
and President Ter- 
rell C. Drinkwater 
is confident that this 
turboprop fleet will 
give WAL a solid 
equipment  advant- 
age on the West 
Coast. “We expect to capitalize on 
this to the fullest,” he says. 

The company has not decided how 
long it will be before it places an order 
for turbojets nor has it come to any 
obligational conclusions as to which 
aircraft it will order. “We will proceed 
with some caution in this area.” Drink- 
water states, and adds that WAL has 
not been convinced by any manufac- 
turer that a “pure jet” can be profitable 
for 500-mile stage lengths. 

Regarding reports that WAL is in 
agreement on the purchase of Boeing 
720s, Drinkwater reiterated that no de- 
cision has yet been reached, adding that 
nothing will be done in this direction 
until financing has been arranged. He 
Stated that all of the Electras are 
financed through long-term insurance 
loans and short-term loans and that the 
company contemplates no equity finan- 
cing in 1959. 

Regarding the disposal of some of 
its older equipment now in service, 
Western’s president explained that the 
comp: ny’s management takes the view- 
point ‘hat the carrier’s equipment situa- 
tion :, just about right. It has 27 Doug- 
las D\-6Bs, six Convair 240s and two 
Doug .s DC-3s. It will dispose of the 
DC-. after completing the transfer to 
local 
point 


DRINKWATER 


which now require smaller air- 
craft. The transfers are being made 
unde, recent CAB rulings. 

W. tern will eventually dispose of 
the ( »nvair 240s. When it has com- 
plete. all of its transfers to local serv- 
Ice riers, the company will have 
only .ne point on its system (Helena, 
Mon! ; that is inadequate for DC-6B 
oper ns. 
tion of a higher fare for jets 


has Board thinking in circles. Past 
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‘rvice carriers of the short-field | 





policy of the CAB has been to approve 
tariffs based in many cases on differ- 
ences in value of service. In one past 
instance the Board took the view that 
a surcharge for DC-6 aircraft should 
not be removed. There are other more 
recent rulings in favor of differentials. 

Yet the Board felt it necessary last 
September 4 to issue a policy statement 
on jet fares which in effect said that 
no surcharge for the faster, more com- 
fortable service would be approved. 
Idea behind the statement was to give 
advance notice of the Board’s views so 
they could be taken into account by 
the airline representatives meeting last 
Fall in Cannes at the IATA traffic 
conference. Main effect of the CAB’s 
statement was to help deadlock the 
conference, even though a large ma- 
jority of the carriers favored a sur- 
charge. A second session of the traffic 
conference has now been scheduled for 
Feb. 16 at Paris. 

In the meantime, the Board has ap- 
parently changed its policy. American 
Airlines brought the issue to a head by 
filing a tariff for their new transcon- 
tinental jets that is higher than the 
charge for competing piston-engine air- 


CAB Report and Forecast 


craft. On Jan. 16 the CAB approved 
the surcharge for first class seats and 
denied it on the coach seats. Then, 
Jan. 22, on petition for reconsidera- 
tion, the Board approved the surcharge 
on the coach seats. 


® Seats are a problem to the Board in 
many ways. TWA’s Siesta Sleeper Seat 
case continues to defy efforts to settle 
it for once and for all. And the Board 
has now taken a broad-brush approach 
to aircraft seating by ordering a full- 
scale investigation “into the seating 
configurations which the domestic 
trunkline industry currently utilizes or 
plans to utilize for each of the various 
classes of service.” 


* Board shorties . . . Hearings begin 
April 14 in the Southern Transcon- 
tinental Service case, the first CAB jet 
era route proceeding Examiner 
Wiser ain’t saying nothin’, but optimists 
still insist his initial decision in the 
General Passenger Fare Investigation 
may be out before April 1 . . . The 
Postmaster General has cut the num- 
ber of his assistants entitled to free 
airplane rides from 49 to 41. 





When ACCURACY Counts 


ACME HAS SCORED FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


Acme’s modern plant contains over 300 metal working 
machines and 200 pieces of laboratory testing and inspection 
equipment for maintaining tolerances from .001 to .00001 
inch. Being specialists in hydraulic actuating cylinders and 
pistons, Acme’s contract, research and development work are 
designed to meet the Industrial Security Board’s requirements. 


Send your blue prints and specifications for quotation 
and/or further information. 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


WORLD‘S PREMIER. AIRPLANE FABRIC 


THE DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


FOR: AIRCRAFT FABRICS « TAPES « ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 


FLIGHTEX 


93 Worth Street « 


FABRICS, INC. 


New York 13, N. Y 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabrics and Tapes for the Aircraft Industry 
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FOR SPRAYING DE-ICING AND 
WASHING FLUID ON PLANES 
AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


STRAHMAN NOZZLES 
ARE DESIGNED TO REACH 
HARD TO GET AT PLACES 


STRAHMAN VALVES, INC. 
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THE PURITAN OXYGEN 
OUTLET VALVE PROVIDES 
SAFE, SURE OXYGEN FLOW 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


Puritan’s Oxy Outlet Valve assures 
the delivery ined amounts of 
ough a fixed-orifice 
mechanism. A fine screen 
of foreign matter 

flow begins 
when insert stem is in place, and 
stem is safely secured in position by 
self-locking feature. Valve shuts off 
automatically when stem is removed. 
Easy to install in any size aircraft, 
Puritan Plug-in Valves are a 
combination of quality materials 
and fine craftsmanship. 
When ordering, specify No. 110000 
Plug-in Valve. 


Price $7.50 F.O.B. Kansas City. 
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-—WEST COAST TALK 


By Fred S. Hunter 


Every time the subject of Palm- 
dale comes up, we think of Bill Wil- 
son’s experience. Now purchasing 
agent for Lockheed’s California Di- 
vision, Wilson was on a public rela- 
tions assignment at the time Air 
Force Plant 42 was being set up for 
jet aircraft at the former Los An- 
geles County Airport. Wilson was a 
frequent visitor to Palmdale and in 
connection with this work became 
on friendly terms with a Palmdale 
real estate man, who one day sug- 
gested that he snap up a corner lot 
then available for a mere $8,000. 
Wilson was too busy with Lockheed 
problems to be interested in real 
estate speculation and passed up the 
opportunity. Shortly thereafter the 
real estater came around again. Price 
of the lot had gone up to $14,000, 
but it was still a money-making buy, 
Wilson was assured. “If I wouldn't 
pay $8,000 a few weeks ago, why 
should I put up $14,000 now?” 
asked Wilson. Later the Lockheed 
executive was given a third oppor- 
tunity to buy this parcel of land; 
this time at $22,000. So what finally 
happened? A bank, needing a park- 
ing lot for its customers, laid $40,- 
000 on the line to buy it. 


* Diminishing production—Palmdale 
is less of a boomtown now, although 
some real estate men and other pro- 
moters, who saw it expand almost 
over night from a wide spot in the 
road into a bustling community, con- 
tinue to whoop it up and keep pes- 
tering the aircraft companies as to 
their future payroll prospects. Re- 
cently the Sacramento Air Materiel 
Area took a reading and found that, 
on the basis of current contracts, a 
decline of 44% can be expected to 
take place between now and the 
third quarter of 1960. There are, 
however, projects in the works that 
may tilt the figures upward. One is 
the Northrop T-38 jet trainer. 
Northrop, at one time, had Palm- 
dale’s biggest payroll, but it departed 
from the scene with the end of pro- 
duction on the F-89 interceptor. 


® New boom?—Down the road is 
North American Aviation’s assembly 
and flight-test program on the B-70 
chemical bomber. At this writing, 
NAA has not received the actual 





Phase-2 contract on this high-per- 
formance bomber as it has on the 
F-108 long-range interceptor, but it 
should be forthcoming momentarily. 
Phase 2 will be prototype produc- 
tion plus a certain amount of work 
toward the production of long, lead- 
time articles. The big payroll will 
come with Phase 3, which will call 
for aircraft for the inventory. This 
could mark boom No. 2 for Palm- 
dale. 


* Boom No. 3?—Ray Allen, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
transport manager, projecting a vast 
expansion in air traffic in the next 
25 years, thinks the Antelope Valley 
may be the logical location for a 
secondary international airport for 
the Los Angeles area. It is on the 
other side of the mountains where 
visibility is clear practically 100% 
of the time. Such an airport, as 
envisioned by Allen, would cost $85 
to $90 million, employ as many as 
9,000 people, and handle 100 mil- 
lion passengers within the first 20 
years of its existence. 


® Top executive—The line of suc- 
cession at North American Aviation 
has been established by C. J. Gal- 
lant’s appointment to the new post 
of executive vice president. The 
former general manager of the Co- 
lumbus Division also will be elected 
to the NAA board at the annual 
meeting on February 26. Like Chair- 
man J. H. Kindelberger and Presi- 
dent J. L. Atwood, Gallant is an 
engineer. 


® Big lifts—-Now that MATS has 
accomplished an official record by 
airlifting 117,900 Ibs. of payload in 
a Douglas C-133 turboprop, Boeing 
comes along to report that a KC-! 35 
from Loring AFB recently trans- 
ferred more than 140,000 Ibs. 
fuel to a B-52 in a single refuelin 
mission And we've just dis 
covered that the first Boeing motion 
picture unit man to exceed the spec 
of sound in a TF-102A chase-ph: 
plane was cameraman Jack Jet! 
(“Honest, that’s his name!” s 
Boeing’s Elmer Vogel.) 


® Jet costs—Maintenance dep: 
ment of United Air Lines will spe 
approximately $190,000 in 1959 
training employes in preparation |! 
jets. 
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. Transport Briefs 


® First Comet 4 for Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas has rolled out at Hatfield ahead 
of schedule. Three will be delivered in 
time for start of service to New York 
and Europe this spring. 


® Trans World Airlines has won a stay 
of CAB’s order requiring that a 20% 
surcharge be charged on_ siesta-seat 
service or that the service be discon- 
tinued. Board questions whether charg- 
ing first-class fares in present configura- 
tion is unlawful. 


® CAB’s decision in the Large Irregular 
Carrier Investigation is causing much 
consternation among both scheduled 
and supplemental carriers. There are 
indications that some carriers may take 
the decision to court. 


* National Air Taxi Conference’s com- 
plaint to CAB has resulted in the Board 
issuing a petition for enforcement and 
instituting an enforcement proceeding 
against Hertz Rent A Plane System. 


* National Airlines cited its 90% load 
factor for Boeing 707 flights in answer 
to Eastern’s complaint that advertising 
of six-abreast seating as first-class serv- 
ice is unfair and misleading, National 
says the seats are wider than in normal 
coach service and are designed to pro- 
vide more leg room. 


* Brazil presented a program calling 
for specific tariffs for different services 
offered as an answer to the rate-war in 
the Latin American area. Recommen- 
dations are being studied by a Tariff 
Committee appointed at the recent 
meeting of the regional civil aviation 
conference in Rio de Janeiro. 
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ter 11, New York. 


One_ 1820-76A Ex-Navy engine. 
About 800 hours since new. 
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First of a New Series 





W. Parrish 


Two Haircuts in Russia 
... First Stop Warsaw 


Want to go with me again to Russia? 
If so, hang on. 

Those of you who were reading this 
page in 1956 will recall the series “Russia 
Between Haircuts” following a two-week 
trip behind the Iron Curtain in late 
November and early December, 1955. 
That was a short jaunt, a very cold one, 
very depressing and between haircuts. 

Why did I want to go again? Well, 
there were a number of reasons. I was 
going to the LATA meetings in New Delhi, 
India, so why not take an interesting 
route; I wanted my wife to see the place; 
I was curious about changes that might 
have taken place; I wanted to fly the 
Russian jets; and such new areas as 
Siberia and Central Asia had been opened 
up to tourists. 

So after taking in the Brussels fair and 
seeing a lot of things in the Soviet pavil- 
lion which I had never glimpsed inside 
Russia, my wife and I took a Sabena 
DC-6 to Amsterdam and transferred to a 
KLM Convair for Warsaw, Poland. Our 
itinerary as far as Afghanistan had been 
worked out with that old USSR travel 
expert, Gabriel Reiner of Cosmos Tours 
in New York. The time: last October. 

It was a fine, clear fall day when our 
Convair followed a very precise and 
out-of-the-way route north over southern 
Denmark, skirting East Germany with 
ample margin, and headed south from the 
Baltic by a zigzag course to Warsaw. We 
approached from the west to the airport 
southwest of the city. In the late after- 
noon sun was big, sprawling Warsaw 
with that 30-story wedding-cake Palace 
of Culture, the “gift” of the Soviets, 
towering over everything else in the 
city. 

Never having been in Poland before, 
I was unprepared for several things. One 
was the frankness of the Poles with whom 
we came in contact who openly criticized 
Russia. We hadn't been on the ground 
ten minutes before the caustic cracks 
began coming forth. The second surprise 
was the relatively-well dressed Poles in 
Warsaw, much better dressed than the 
Russians. There was a liveliness in the 
city I hadn't expected. There were more 
(and better) goods for sale than I had 
thought possible. 

Poland has a. government tourist setup 
called Orbis. It arranges hotel accom- 
modations and transportation and is sup- 
posed to give guidance to visitors. In 


46 


contrast to the well-regimented Intourist 
of Russia, Orbis is not well organized, 
although we were met by a personable 
and attractive gal who got us through 
customs and to the Bristol Hotel in 
double-quick time. There are no few 
good-looking gals in Poland, incidentally. 

The Poles are sandwiched between 
Russia on the east, Czechoslovakia in 
the south and East Germany on the west. 
If they had an outlet to the west they'd 
get out from behind the Iron Curtain in 
one day. A good 90% are pro-west. What 
with the many family connections in the 
U.S., Americans are very popular. 

How many divisions the Russians have 
in Poland is debatable. One good source 
said two, another five or six. But they 
are all segregated. Russian soldiers aren't 
seen walking around. I was told that a 
Russian soldier walking in the streets of 
Warsaw at night would have his throat 
cut so fast he’d never know what hap- 
pened. The armed might is there—but 
there’s no mistaking the feeling of hatred 
by the Poles. 

Although goods are more plentiful 
than a few years ago, prices are high. 
A good pair of women’s shoes costs a 
month’s white-collar salary. But I was 
surprised at the number of cars and at 
such U.S. products as Palmolive and Lux 
soap, canned orange juice, Maxwell House 
coffee, etc., on sale at the various state 
stores. And there is a growing number of 
private enterprise shops. Churches are 
open and well-attended—the Communists 
have failed to stamp out the Catholic 
Church in Poland. 

The Bristol was one of the few build- 
ings in downtown Warsaw not destroyed 
by the war which knocked out about 90% 
of the city. Service is poor. The wash- 
basin sink drain was badly stopped up. 
The bidet leaked. Hot water was a rarity. 
The beds were hard. In the dining room 
the service was very indifferent and it 
was difficult to find out what food was 
available. One end of the hotel was 
“bugged,” and we, of course, along with 
almost all western guests, were put in 
that wing. Despite the feelings of the 
average Pole, the government is still Com- 
munist in fact as well as in name. 

Bread was excellent, so was most of 
the meat, in particular the wonderful 
Polish ham served for breakfast. Coffee 
was served in glasses and not too bad. 
There’s a service charge on all the bills 
but you're expected to tip anyway—the 


Photo by Wayne W. Parrish 
The Soviet “gift” to Poland, the “Palace 
of Culture,” called by the Poles “a 
drunken baker’s dream” among other 
things. It is of not much use except for 
several theaters. 


waiter, the taxi driver, the doorman, and 
so on. There are plenty of taxis and the 
rates are low. Gift parcels from the U.S. 
play an important role in the economy 
and a lot of the gifts find their way into 
the black market. 

There are horses and even horse-drawn 
carriages in Warsaw. Quite nostalgic to 
be drowsing in bed and hearing a horse 
and carriage moving over the cobblestones 
on an otherwise quiet night. 

One night we went to the Krokadil 
night club with some friends. It’s in an 
underground wine celler, rebuilt since 
the war, and rather picturesque. Food 
pretty fair. Several athletic Poles got the 
orchestra to play some of the old-time 
polka music and in a matter of moments 
the floor was filled with dancers going 
through those hectic whirlwind motions. 

Times are a little better, but the 
Poles have had rough going. The stories 
of what both the Germans and Russians 
did to Warsaw are hair-curling. The priva- 
tions, suffering and poverty were enorm- 
ous. But the Poles have come through 
before and they're doing it again. But 
they have no way out of their dilemma 
at the moment. 

An Orbis representative took us to 
the airport to board a 24-passenger Acro- 
flot Il-14 for Moscow. Departure was 
about noon. There was a lot of delay in 
the poor terminal getting passports fixed 
up and baggage weighed and cleared. 
The flies were bad. I had to pay a rather 
hefty excess baggage charge, and spent 
the rest of my Polish currency on choco- 
late bars, soap and such items in the 
terminal shop. 

We boarded the II-14, took rear seats, 
found that we had seat belts that wor! ed, 
and took off for Vilnius, an old city in 
the eastern part of what once was 
Lithuania, where we were to stop for 
lunch. (There’s no food service on the 
Russian Il-14.) Vilnius is also the port 
of entry to the Soviet Union on that 
route, about an hour and a half north and 
east of Warsaw. 
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Aircraft Data Cards 


Aircraft selected for the data card 
series in this issue are Convair’s 600, 
North American’s A3J-1 and Beech- 
craft's MS 760 Paris. 

The 600 is a slightly larger de- 
velopment of the Convair 880. Fea- 
tures of this commercial jet trans- 
port are high speed capability and 
low cost per seat mile. 

North American’s A3J-1 is a 
supersonic, all-weather, carrier-based 


CONVAIR 600 


attack weapon system. Currently be- 
ing evaluated by the Navy, it can 
deliver conventional and _ nuclear 
weapons at both high and low alti- 
tudes. 

The MS 760 Paris is a four-place 
executive jet manufactured by Mor- 
ane Saulnier of France. It is mar- 
keted in the U.S. by Beech, which 
also has the U.S. manufacturing 
rights. 
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CONVAIR 600 


TYPE: 96-121 p ine commercial 
jet transport. WEIGHTS: ‘empty—149,000 
Ibs.; payload—25,120 Ibs. to 29,245 Ibs.; 
gross—238,200 Ibs. POWERPLANTS: (4) 
General Electric CJ805-21s; rating—approx. 
15,000 Ibs. st. each. PERFORMANCE: max. 
cruise speed—635 mph; range—4,400 mi. 
with 15,110 gal. fuel capacity; takeoff dis- 
tance—5,000 ft.; landing distance—4,650 ft. 
MFR: Convair Div. General Dynamics 
Corp., San Diego, Calif. 


NOTES (for your personal use): 


























NORTH AMERICAN A3J-! 
VIGILANTE 


TYPE: 2-place, twin-jet carrier-based attack 
aircraft. WEIGHTS: empty—*; gross—approx. 
49,500 Ibs. POWERPLANTS: (2) General 
Electric J79-GE-2s; rating—approx. 15,000 
Ibs. st. each. PERFORMANCE: max. speed 
—approx. Mach 2.2. No other details avail- 
able. MFR: North American Aviation, Inc., 
Columbus 16, O. 

* Data classified. 


NOTES (for your personal use): 























BEECH MS 760 PARIS 


TYPE: 4-place, twin-engine executive jet air- 
craft. WEIGHTS: empty—4,280 Ibs.; gross— 
7,725 lbs. POWERPLANTS: (2) Turbomeca 
Marbore 2Cs; max. rating—883 Ibs. st. each. 
PERFORMANCE: max. speed—403 mph; 
cruise speed—356 mph; initial rate of climb 
—2,263 fpm; range—920 mi.; takeoff dis- 
tance over 50 ft.—3,400 ft.; landing distance 
over 50 ft.—3,050 ft. MFR: Morane-Saulnier, 
Puteaux (Seine), France. (The MS 760 is 
assembled in the U.S. by Beech Aircraft 
Corp., Wichita, Kan. which also holds manu- 
facturing rights.) 


NOTES (for your personal use): 
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Ueled... Lubricated bv Strclair 
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Electra — the maiden in Greek mythology who became a star in the 
heavens — is the apt name given by Lockheed to its new prop-jets. 
Forty of these new ships are joining Eastern Air Lines’ fleet. Each 
carries 66 passengers in smooth quiet, and hops non-stop over any 
Eastern route at 400-plus m.p.h. 


Sinclair has been a jet fuel supplier to the military for eight years, 
and is proud that Eastern has chosen Sinclair Superjet Fuel for the 
Electra. Eastern has also selected Sinclair Aircraft Turbo-S Oil for 
exclusive use in this magnificent prop-jet fleet — proof positive of 
the dependability of Sinclair’s aircraft fuels and lubricants. 


SINCLAIR 
AIRCRAFT FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 
Sinclair Refining Company «+ Aviation Sales + 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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For greatest reliability in the hot spots 


new AWA series 


1000°F continuous 
duty type 


The most advanced design to protect 
against extreme heat, nuclear 

radiation and moisture formation. 
Moistureproofing on these connectors 

is accomplished by means of 

ball cone seals on mating surfaces. 
Available in production quantities in 
wide range of MS-type shell styles 

and sizes. Two to 24 contacts per shell. 
Wide variety of insert patterns that 

mate with standard MS types. 

A modification of the HR series, rated at 
650°F continuous duty, is also available. 


Write today for Technical Bulletin T-111 


new KE series 
Moisture-resistant 
Ye firewall type 


First plug to satisfy both high-temperature 
requirements for fireproof Class MS-K 
connector and vibration-proof, moisture- 
proof requirements of MS-E Class. 
Meets 2000° flame test specified 

in MIL-C-5015—stands up under 400°F 
continuous operation.Fluorinated 
silicone seals for moisture-proofing 
improve resistance to oil and skydrol 
hydraulic fluid. Two basic shell types for 
conduit and wire bundles. Wide 

variety of insert arrangements and shell 
sizes in long and short types. 


Write today for Technical Bulletin T-98 


27,000 KINDS TO CHOOSE FROM! 

Call on Cannon for all your plug needs. If we don’t have what you want, we'll make it for 

you — whether you need one or a million. We're ready to help you at any stage —from basic 

design to volume production —with the largest facilities in the world for plug research, 
development and manufacturing. Write us today about your problem. Please refer to Dept 404. 


2 GANNON PLUSS 


CANNON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


3208 Humboldt Street, Los.Angeles 31, California 


Where Reliability for youR Product is Our Constant Goal. 


Factories in Los Angeles; Salem, Mass.; Toronto; 
London; Melbourne; Paris; Tokyo. Representatives 
and distributors in all principal cities. Please 

see your Telephone Yellow Book or write factory. 
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